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Schweppshire Shows the Way 


6. GASWORKS REVIVAL 


Once more, by a precise interpretation of the present, we 


anticipate the future. Nuclear heating has introduced a new 
fashion. In our cities, run without coal, gas or electricity, the 
atomic age has reduced power plants to the size of cigarette 
lighters. Our streets are deserts of cleanliness and glare. But 


Schweppshire provides its own antidote with the Return to 


Smoke. Factory styles are in fashion. Keynoting is the dovecote 
shaped like a gasometer, the yew hedge clipped to a pylon shape 
Lord Schwepstow’s magnificent summer-house is constructed in 
“ Waterloo Station Grid”. In the public park the rock plants 
are prettily disposed on the mock slag heap. Between borders 
of “ Goodszyard * docks and “ Bomsite ” 
of fashion display their new grease-patterned overalls, with the 


“ Coledust ” 


Fogschwepster Park, observe the pleasant perschweptive of 


thistles, our damsels 


new make-up to match. In this glimpse of a 


smokestacks, with real smoke* from actual fires to veil the 


remorseless Fogschwepster sunlight from our eyes. 





* The practice of representing smoke with plumes of gauze strikes a false note, as is 


rightly pointed out, in his essay, Pseudo Gasworks, by John Schwetjeman 
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BLIND 


HE duplication of Russian notes on Germany may be 

merely another symptom of the schizophrenia which 

seems to have been Stalin’s legacy to the Kremlin: it 

may have been provoked by the helpful suggestions of 
Western columnists as to how the first note could have been 
improved: or it may have been part of the original design. 
At all events, the note that was delivered, through the East 
Germany News Agency last Sunday, was addressed not to 
Washington nor to Paris nor to London, but to the potential 
electors of West Germany and to the restless subjects of East 
Germany. 


For the West.Germans, the Russians had the following 
message: you want unity and sovereignty; Dr. Adenauer will 


both. The adhesion of West Germany to the 
Atlantic bloc, whether through NATO or through the EDC, 
must make unity with East Germany impossible. And the 
Bonn Conventions, which Dr. Adenauer has already concluded 
with the Western occupying powers, are proof that full 
sovereignty will never be restored until there is a valid peace 
treaty for a united Germany. Therefore, throw Adenauer out. 
For the East Germans, there was a similar moral: you can 
expect no change in your position until the Western Powers 
permit the unification of all Germany, which they are now 
obstructing by their liaison with Dr. Adenauer and the West 
German militarists. 

All this the Germans of the East and the West have heard 
before. They have known it to be false because the Russians 
themselves have refused to discuss the only basis on which 
there could be a peace treaty for a united Germany, that is, 
free elections for an all-German government with whom a 
treaty of peace could be negotiated. This time, Moscow has 
made an attempt to tackle the bull, not by the horns but by 
the tail. The latest note takes the crucial issue of the order 
in which these things should happen—the peace treaty, the 
all-German government and the free elections—and blurs it 
in such a way that everything will appear to be happen- 
ing at once. The Four Powers are to be discussing a peace 
treaty while a provisional all-German government is formed 
from the ranks of the régimes in power in the East and the 


deny you 


ALLEY 


West; the provisional government will in turn be consulted 
during the treaty negotiations while it is discussing the con- 
ditions under which free elections could be held. It is all 
designed to suggest that there has been a concession of 
principle. 

There has in fact been nothing of the sort; the bull is still 
galloping at large. In the first place, the peace treaty as 
conceived by Moscow is still to be based on Potsdam; any 
united Germany is to be unarmed and without alliances. It 
is also, in the interest of Russia’s Polish satellite, to accept 
the Oder-Neisse as its eastern frontier. Finally, it is to be 
formed on the assumption that the present government of 
East Germany represents the people who live there. Yet if 
June 17th proved nothing else, it did conclusively prove that 
the German Democratic Republic rules in East Germany by 
the strength of the Soviet Army and by the Soviet Army alone, 
The provisional all-German government is thus to consist of 
the elected representatives of West Germany and a number of 
Russian tanks. It is fairly safe to assume that not even Dr. 
Adenauer’s main political opponents would be willing to 
accept any one of these implications. The second Russian 
note is just as blind an alley as the first. 


Two Nations in France 


The recall of the French National Assembly is confidently 
expected for next week, and M. Laniel is not going to be in 
a strong position to face it. Throughout the last few days the 
strike of public service workers has been most effective, in 
spite of government efforts to restore essential services; and, 
although attempts to extend the movement to the private sectors 
of industry have been only partially successful, M. Laniel has 
no cause to congratulate himself on the turn this trial of 
strength is taking. Negotiations marked by the intervention 
of the veteran Socialist trade union leader, M. Léon Jouhaux, 
have broken down, while tension is increased by the 
prosecution of strikers who have not responded to 
* requisition orders.” M. Laniel is in a dilemma: even the con- 
vocation of the Higher Commission of Collective Contracts to 
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revise the basic minimum wage would be enough to end all 
hope of “ saving the franc,” and this demand of the strikers has 
been supported by the MRP, on which his parliamentary 
majority in part depends. Meanwhile the Communists are 
doing some profitable fishing with the old Popular Front slogan 
for bait. The only cheerful feature of the situation is the 
re-emergence of the Socialists as a working-class party. The 
two nations in France are so far apart that only a strengthening 
of democratic Socialism could conceivably bridge the gap. 
M. Laniel’s immediate problem, however, is Parliament, which 
will be in a difficult mood at the reassembly, and things will not 
be made any easier for him by differences over North Africa 
both inside and outside the government. A more left-wing 
formula would seem to be required. M. Mendés-France has 
long been considered the last trump of parliamentary 
democracy in France. Has the time come to play him ? 


Moroccan Crisis 


While the French government is struggling with the strikes, 
a crisis has developed in Morocco. Inurigues. by El Glaoui, 
the pro-French Pasha of Marrakesh, culminated last week in 
the calling of a meeting of Pashas and Caids to depose the 
Sultan and substitute his uncle, the Pasha’s nominee. As a 
result of an appeal by the Sultan to the President of the 
Republic, General Guillaume, the Resident-General, was sent 
back from his holiday to Rabat with instructions to restrain 
E! Glaoui—instructions which he interpreted in his own way. 
Having surrounded the Sultan’s palace with troops, he 
presented the Sultan with a series of “ suggestions” which 
were not unnaturally accepted. In fact, Sidi Mohammed has 
had to surrender to a French demand for administrative 
reforms which will leave him very little power of his own. 
Meanwhile, El Glaoui has had his nominee proclaimed Iman 
(religious head) of the protectorate. The background to these 
manceuvres is the dissatisfaction felt by the French with the 
Sultan’s flirtations with Istiglal (the Moroccan nationalist 
party). Local officials—probably without approval, and, for 
the moment, without the possibility of interference from Paris 
—have tried to oust him in favour of some more amenable 
ruler. However, Sidi Mohammed V is still Sultan, and his 
increased dependence on the French will not do them any good. 
The whole affair raises the question of North African policy- 
making in an acute form. As long as colonial officials are 
free to act on their own initiative in the interest of local 
pressure-groups of settlers and businessmen, no satisfactory 
settlement with the nationalists will be possible, and the 
situation will degenerate as the Tunisian situation has already 
done. The Arab League States have announced their intention 
of raising the Moroccan issue in the United Nations. Paris 
cannot evade its responsibilities much longer. 


The Nigerian Con ference 


Though Mr. Lyttelton had agreed that the Conference on the 
Nigerian constitution should be played to a finish, with no 
fixed time limit, there seemed some prospect of a decision being 
reached this week. Now the temporary withdrawal of the 
Action Group delegation, who insist that the four Ministers 
from the West should be received back into the Central Couricil 
of Ministers, will prolong the Conference. But already the 
participants, and the onlookers, are beginning to calculate who 
has gained what, and who has lost what. Dr. Azikiwe, leader 
of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, and 
Mr. Awolowo, leader of the Action Group, can presumably 
count it as a gain that the Sardauna of Sokote and the Northern 
People’s Congress have abandoned their peculiar Eight-point 
Programme-—which would have turned Nigeria into a con- 
federation—and accepted the principle of a federal government. 


The Sardauna too can find satisfaction in the fact that the 
trend of the Conference discussions has so far been towards 
strengthening yet further regional as against central power: 
so that one outcome may be a more regionalised civil service, 
even regional Marketing Boards 
regionalised 


stopping short, one trusts, 


of a railway system. Dr. Endeley and the 
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majority delegation from the Cameroons can congratulate 
themselves on the convincing fashion in which they have made 
their plea for a separate legislature for the southern part of 
the Trust Territory. The Colonial Office can feel happy thag 
it has recovered the initiative, and that the Macphersog 
constitution seems likely now to continue for a _ while 
without major changes. Is this then to be the kind of 
unusual conference where everyone gains, and nobody loses ? 
It looks rather as though the gainers are those (including 
the leaders of the three major political parties) who are 
reasonably satisfied with the mixture as before—Macpherson 
and tonic rather than neat Macpherson. Not so satistied are 
the minority parties. 


Karachi : Srinagar: Delhi 


The dismissal from office twelve days ago of the Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, Shaikh Abdulla, by the Head of State 
(the son of the late Maharajah whom Shaikh Abdulla himself 
deposed) and his replacement by Bakshi Ghulam Mohommed, 
whatever other results they may have, have effectively tightened 
India’s grip on Kashmir. In recent months Shaikh Abdulla 
was moving rapidly away from dependence on India. The 
accusation now made against him, that he aimed at carving 
out an independent state from the wreckage of Kashmir, with 
the connivance and support of interested foreign powers (there 
have been thinly-veiled references to the United States and 
to Mr. Stevenson’s recent visit) is more significant than those 
of the corruption, nepotism and inefficiency of his government, 
Pakistan’s alarm at the coup is only exacerbated by the Indian 
Government’s assertion that these developments in Kashmir 
are a purely internal matter: in view of the 20,000 or so 
Indian troops in Kashmir, it is not unnatural to suspect cons 
nivance. Mr. Mohommed Ali has followed a wise course 
in seeking immediate talks with Mr. Nehru. The fact that 
these talks are now taking place does not necessarily imply 
that Mr. Nehru is willing to make any considerable concessions, 
He is scarcely able to do this without casting doubts on thé 
validity of the Kashmir accession to the Indian Union. upon 
which the whole Indian attitude is built. But it may suggest 
a readiness to abate the intransigence in the Indian policy 
concerning Kashmir. The intractable complex of geography, 
race, religion and politics may yet be capable of resolution, 
Or it may indeed be that there is no acceptable solution. 
But talks are at least a better way to find out than shouting 
across frontiers. 


Horseflesh 


The unpleasant trade in horseflesh which was so exhaustively 
recorded by the Manchester Guardian last year shocked the 
Civil Service and Parliament into quick action. The details 
of the cruel trade are repeated—with less sentiment and fewer 
bloodstains—in the report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Slaughter of Horses now published by the Stationery Office. 
Ihe committee was to consider what goes on in slaughterhouses 
and knackers’ yards and to find out what ought to be done 
to make sure that horses meet a decent end. The dreary 
business of horse-eating—encouraged by scarcity of meat— 
reached a peak in 1948, when 86,000 animals were slaughtered, 
all too many of them to provide restaurants with meat which 
was rarely described accurately on the menu. Last year the 
number was 62,000; in 1938 it was 17,000. The trade will 
die out only when there is enough real meat available, but 
in the meantime the committee makes twenty-three recom- 
mendations which would help to make the business less 
repulsive. Among the important ones are these: that there 
should be a new type of licence for horse-slaughterers who sell 
the meat for human consumption; that lairage and feeding 
should be improved; that a horse should not be slaughtered 
in the sight of another; and that horses should be killed before 
they are taken to knackers’ yards. The committee found no 
direct evidence of cruelty in the methods of slaughter used— 
it is the last hours of the animals which are a disgrace, and 
may now be improved. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE 


HE differences between British and American policy 
for the Far East have found strange, metaphorical 
expression in New York. Should the Korean political 

conference be round or square ? Should Russia take part ? 
What is the true function of the United Nations in the affair ? 
Such are the questions which are now being debated with 
an intensity which bears little relation to their simple impor- 
tance. It is, on the surface, difficult to understand why 
America should take such violent exception to the participation 
of Russia. If the Peace Conference is to reach any decisions, 
and if its decisions are to mean anything, they must clearly be 
accepted and respected by the great powers of the world; and 
above all by the powers, including Russia, with a common 
frontier with Korea. 

When Mr. Dulles first returned from his talks with Syngman 
Rhee, he clearly shared this view. But the prevailing opinion 
in the United States as reflected in Washington did not. The 
result has been the Anglo-American negotiations of the past 
week and the compromise resolutions now before the United 
Nations. That compromise is in turn an equally perplexing 
gloss on the respective positions of Britain and America. Mr. 
Lodge has now agreed that Russia should be invited if, and 
only if, the invitation specifies that the “ other side ” desires it. 
At the same time Mr. Lodge has persisted in his refusal to 
invite India under any circumstances whatever. And that, to 
the distress of the British and to the bewilderment of most of 
the United Nations, is where the matter now stands. 

The reason is deep but not far to find. It lies in the different 
views held by Britain and America of the function and the 
purpose of the conference. Britain believes that there can be 
no peace in Asia unless there is a general settlement with China. 
Such a settkement would have to include a guarantee by Mao 
Tse-Tung not to expand the frontiers of Communist China 
beyond the limits that are consistent with the security of the 
free world. These limits, however, must also be consistent 
with the security of China. Any settlement, therefore, will 
inevitably involve some readjustment of the Western position 
as well as a readjustment of the Chinese position. Britain 
further believes that such a settlement may one day be possible, 
in a sense in which a settlement in Europe is far less possible, 
because there is a potential ground of mutual interest between 
China and the Western Powers. China is not the natural ally 
of Soviet Russia; territorially, economically and strategically, 
the two countries are natural rivals. But China is, or could 
be, the natural trading partner and thence the acquired friend 
of the non-Communist nations. 

And so the British view the political conference on Korea 
in the following light. Ideally, it should lead to a discussion 
of the outstanding issues between China and the Western 
Powers in Asia. These include, on the Western side, a final 
settlement for Korea, and the activities of Chinese Communism 
in Indo-China and Malaya. On the Chinese side they include 
the occupation of Formosa by Chiang in contravention 
of the Cairo Declaration, the protection of Chiang by the 
American 7th Fleet, and the recognition of Mao Tse-Tung’s 
régime. But any settlement of these issues can only be 
attempted when there is reason to assume that the Chinese 
Communists are prepared to abandon aggression in Asia. 
Their signature on the Korean truce is no proof that they do. 
It may have been merely Russian-inspired; it may have been 

designed to free the Chinese armies for aggression elsewhere; 
or it may have been a play for time to prepare a new offensive 
on South Korea. The first thing to be done, therefore, is to 
see whether the Chinese want peace, at least enough to agree 
to a tolerable modus vivendi in Korea. This cannot, at the 


outset, be unification of the country since that requires con- 
cessions by both sides which could only be made in the context 
of a general settlement. But it must provide for a reasonable 
guarantee of the satus quo. Thereafter, by slow degrees, as the 
temperature lowers on both sides, the conference can begin to 
expand into negotiations for a settlement in the Far East. 

For this kind of conference, two things are clearly necessary. 
The first is the participation of all the powers with an interest 
in a Far Eastern settlement, including Russia and preferably 
including India. Ihe second is the concept of “ round table ” 
as opposed to “cross table” negotiations, not between the 
ex-belligerents in Korea as much as between the countries who, 
in the name of the United Nations, are interested in establishing 
peace in Asia. But this is not the kind of conference that, at 
the moment, America can or will attend. For America believes 
that no settlement is possible with Communist China and it 
would regard any attempt to achieve one, except in Korea, 
as a direct threat to the security of the United States. 

In terms of the collective emotions of the United States, 
the Chinese Communists are a tyranny dedicated to a political 
faith implacably hostile to the American way of life. They 
have cut the historical, cultural and religious ties which 
generations of American philanthropists and missionaries have 
helped to create; and they have denied to the American people 
the gratitude, the friendship and the security in Asia which 
they reasonably expected to follow from their defeat of Japan 
in the last World War. In terms of the defence and diplomacy 
of the United States, the Chinese Communists are the Asian 
face of Communism’s world-wide conspiracy. As Russia 
threatens the north Pacific, so Communist China now threatens 
the south Pacific, creating a solid, hostile bloc whose shadow 
falls across the vital line, stretching from Alaska to the 
Philippines, of America’s defences in the Pacific. Thus the 
intervention of China in the Korean war was, for the United 
States, not an isolated incident but a proof of the fearful 
consequences of the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek by Mao Tse- 
Tung for the American position in Asia. 

An additional inflexibility is imposed on any American 
government by the course of American domestic politics since 
the end of the Chinese Civil war. Whatever may be said 
about the policy of the United States in China during that 
period, mistakes were undoubtedly made which hastened, if 
not caused, the defeat of the Kuomintang. These mistakes were 
exploited by the Republican party to discredit the Truman 
Administration; but to make the mud stick, it was clearly 
necessary for the Republicans to deny that Chiang Kai-shek 
had anything to do with his own defeat. *Thus when Chiang 
and his disreputable following fled to Formosa, they left their 
native shores with their reputation still bright and clean in 
most American eyes. The Generalissimo has remained the 
hero of the Republican party and of all its political campaigns. 

For all these reasons, emotional, strategic and political, the 
reactions of the American people to the Chinese Communists 
are a compound of disappointment, fear, frustration and a 
generous desire to put the mess to rights. Against this back- 
ground, the abyss which divides the British from the American 
view on China becomes at once clearer and more compre- 
hensible. The present American attitude absolutely excludes 
the return of Formosa to the Chinese government; such a 
move would be contrary to American strategic planning, which 
differs from that of Britain and France because Formosa hap- 
pens to be valueless in the defence of Singapore, Hong Kong 
or Saigon. It makes the recognition of Communist China 
and her entrance into the United Nations highly undesirable, 
as in the American view this would not only strengthen Mao 
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Tse-Tung but weaken the United Nations. Thus all the pos- 
sible concessions which the allies might be willing to make 
for Chinese agreement to a unified Korea and to a negotiated 
peace in Indo-China strike the United States as highly 
dangerous; dangerous in the sense that they will tend in the 
long run to assist the Chinese Communists in their determina- 
tion to drive the United States from the Pacific. 

For the time being, the American people are united in think- 
ing that toughness towards China is the course prompted by 
virtue and necessity ike. And therefore for the time being, the 
American Administration can only be tough in its China policy. 
Does this mean that the Korean conference cannot take 
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place, or that it can only break up in confusion within three 
months ? The way out is not yet in sight, but there are two 
powerful reasons for believing that it will appear. The first 
is that it is unlikely that the United States, or the Chinese, of 
even, when it comes to the point, the South Koreans , will want 
to start fighting again: and if they do not start fighting again, 
they will have agreed, in practice, to a temporary projection 
of the status quo. The second is that, once this has occurred, 
anything may happen to public opinion in the United States, 
The American genius lies in the adaptability of Americans, 
Once a theoretical problem has become a practical problem, 
Americans will find the answer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ED Indian Chief Howard Skye of the Ohsweken Reserve 

in Canada has sent up a plainive smoke signal about the 

motion picture industry’s propensity for producing films 
in which his people are consistently defeated in battle. He 
feels future generations of North American Indians might 
begin to take a depressed view of their ancestry and he 
claims, what is more, that such films are historically inexact. 
Every great nation has a large number of sins upon its con- 
science and for North America the corralling of the remnants 
of a proud race must occasionally—though perhaps not very 
often—make it feel uncomfortable. As a gesture of good- 
will and also as a refreshing change the film industry might 
well heed Big Chief Skye’s plea and give us a picture in 
which the white aggressors of a peaceful land are scalped down 
to the last man. That this would be “ box office ” is certain. 
Nevertheless, while appreciating the Ohswekens’ point of view, 
it cannot be doubted that history, in which they are so 
interested, or even the most cursory glance at the American 
continent as it stands today, proves pretty conclusively that 
Red Indian victories have not been outstanding. While the 
case for a minority is often aired in the more serious pictures, 
in the Technicolored western it is rarely given a thought, 
and, though one would like Mr. Skye to be instrumental in 
introducing an original theme into western movies, I fear, such 
is the rut in which the wagon wheels revolve, he will merely 
be advised not to go to the cinema if it hurts all that much. 


Machine Art 

To those of us who type with two fingers and a thumb the 
news of Sefiorita Montserrat Escarvidol’s prodigious feats on 
her machine is a further humiliation. A _ typist in the 
Barcelona police department, she employs her spare time by 
tapping out reproductions of old masters, using only the 
normal complement of keys and seventeen differently coloured 
ribbons. It is a lucrative hobby, for naturally enough there 
are many people who are anxious, if only for the novelty, 
to possess a Vandyck painted in hyphens and semi-colons and 
this ingenious woman is the sole artist in the world who can 
provide one. Would that I could emulate her, but, although 
for many years my “copy” has been lavishly spattered with 
intruding fractional signs, superimposed letters and redundant 
brackets, never have I produced anything remotely resembling 
Gainsborough’s “ Duchess of Devonshire.” 


Requisites 

A good ninety per cent. of the houses in the square in 
which I live were requisitioned after the war for the use of 
bombed-out families. Although internally they may, for all 
I know, be in pérfect trim, their exteriors are in such a state 
of dilapidation, with sagging balconies and mouldering pillars, 
black peeling paint and decaying pediments, they repel every 
eye which looks upon them. Gently we close our door and 
tread delicately, like Agag, past No. 31 in case the vibration 
of our steps should bring down its porch. It seems that 
property owners have no means save prayer for persuading 
the requisitioning authorities to keep their possessions in a 


decent condition, and it is natural perhaps, but immeasurably 
irritating, that they should exploit their frustration by hound ng 
their normal leaseholders. Every four years our houses h wwe 
to be repainted and stand like bastions of the old order, 
gleaming amid the ruins. The colours for house, railings and 
window frames are rigidly prescribed and rigidly enforced, 
At more frequent intervals inspectors call with jot pads and 
take note of tiny cracks across ceilings and small patches of 
damp in lumber rooms. They suggest calling back quite soon 
to see if the defects have been remedied. While sympathising 
with their cause, those of us who live deep in the heart of a 
post-war slum feel it is being furthered with disproportionate 
zeal. A little of that uniformity, so beloved of our age, is what 
we need. 


Road Sense 


The ordinary motorist will not be at all troubled by the 
accusations of profligacy levelled at the A.A. As far as he 
is concerned, Lord Teynham, his committee members and 
officials can bathe nightly in champagne if they feel so 
inclined as long as there is sufficient cash left over to keep 
those splendid patrolmen on the roads. Peering ineffectually 
into his stalled car, the unmechanically minded driver knows 
that all is not lost. He may have to wait some time, but 
as sure as Palmer follows Huntley the A.A. motorcycle, flying 
along like a canary-coloured dove, will come to him with 
messages of hope and, of course, an adjustable spanner. So 
who, but the envious few, cares what the management does 
with its weekends ? 


On the Wing 

In Devonshire birds coated with tanker oil are being lifted 
tenderly from the sea, laboriously washed feather by feather, 
given a coat of lard and some lunch, then taken by road 
to purer waters. In Scotland birds are being shot in their 
thousands. and not invariably shot dead. A visitor from Mars 
might well be confused by our disparate attitude to gannets 
and grouse, yet the answer is simple. The Englishman’s love 
for animals is regulated by his stomach. It is a wise bird 
which is inedible. 


Wozniak on Sea 

I shall not accompany Mr. Alexsandra Wozniak, 4 
Nottingham engineer, when he attempts to walk across the 
Channel on water skis. I once placed my feet in two boat- 
like structures which were supposed to carry me safely over 
Highgate Pond, but, as I was never able to let go of the 
man on the bank who was supporting me, I decided this 
form of progression was for fools only. Had my launching 
been successful, doubtless I would have other views. 


Ins and Outs 
This week England has expected not only every man but 
every woman to do their duty—which was to know the score. 
GLAUX 
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THE 


Persian Plot and 
Counter-Plot 


By H. A. R. PHILBY 


HE fragmentary reports issuing from Teheran leave 

little doubt that the differences that have split the anti- 

Communist forces in Persia during the last few years 
have now brought the country perilously near the brink of 
civil war. For a time, it looked as if Dr. Moussadek had 
again out-manceuvred his opponents and secured an extension 
of his agitated lease of power. The Shah, in a hurry that can 
scarcely look creditable in retrospect, quit a stage on which 
he was never a particularly inspired or even adroit actor. 
General Zahedi, whom the Shah had appointed Prime Minister 
in succession to Dr. Moussadek, was forced into hiding, the 
barracks of the Imperial Guard sealed and its commanders 
arrested. But hardly had the Government framed its plans 
for a Council of Regency than disturbances broke out anew. 
Troops remaining loyal to the Shah seized Government 
buildings in Teheran, including the radio station. It is too early 
to say what forces are already committed in the struggle, or 
on which side they will be aligned. In Persia it takes more 
than two to make a quarrel, and the reaction of the mob— 
Dr. Moussadek’s favourite weapon—cannot be ignored and 
is by its very nature unpredictable. 

The present situation stems directly from the coup manqué 
of last weekend. It was directed against the Government by 
adherents of the Shah, and the circumstances suggest at least 
Imperial foreknowledge. Relations between the Shah and 
Dr. Moussadek were seldom harmonious, but their critical 
deterioration may be dated from last summer. Dr. 
Moussadek had returned to Teheran from the Hague, 
the International Court of Justice having decided that the 
dispute between Persia and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
was outside its jurisdiction. This decision, which accorded 
with the view of the Persian Government, was a triumph 
for the Prime Minister, who proceeded to demand the 
portfolio for National Defence in addition to the Premier- 
ship, and plenary powers to govern by decree for six months. 
After many alarums, including a four-day Premiership of the 
elder statesman, Qavam es-Sultaneh, marked by wild scenes of 
mob violence, the Doctor got his way. In his moment of 
triumph, he fainted, and was taken to bed. 

Thenceforward, the dispute between the Shah and his Prime 
Minister centred round two issues: the armed forces and the 
Imperial finances. By the terms of the Constitution, the Shah 
was Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. But Dr. 
Moussadek had not struggled for nothing to get control of 
the Ministry of National Defence. He set up a committee to 
investigate charges of corruption against high officers, and 
some judicious purging strengthened his hand. In the field 
of agriculture, the liberal policy adopted by the Shah in the 
administration of the Imperial estates was an implicit challenge 
to the Government. One of Dr. Moussadek’s first acts under 
the plenary powers was to impose a 20 per cent. tax on the 
cash incomes of the large landowners, the proceeds to be used 
for the benefit of the peasantry. By the same decree land- 
owners were forbidden to impose levies on the peasantry or to 
employ unpaid labour. A further move in the same direction 
was the distribution to needy government officials of public 
lands in the neighbourhood of Teheran. Yet another decree 
was aimed against tax-evasion. 

Fortified by these democratic gestures, Dr. Moussadek 
found himself better placed to attack the problem of the 
Imperial finances. The Shah’s estates had previously been 





exempt from taxation, as income from them was devoted to 
& charitable organisation sponsored by the Imperial family, 
which was also subsidised by the Treasury. The Government 
now demanded that the estates should be taxed and, pending 
There 


settlement of the issue, withheld the Treasury subsidy. 
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followed the curious incident of February, when the Shah 
declared his intention of leaving the country, allegedly for 
reasons of health. His intentions were frustrated by opposi- 
tion demonstrations, though the Government denied that it 
had encouraged him to leave. The incident was the signal 
for confused rioting during which Dr. Moussadek was himself 
attacked by a mob and forced to take asylum in the Majlis. 
He emerged from his refuge with renewed strength and 
instituted a monster purge of opposition army officers and 
civilian officials. The Shah was clearly on the defensive. Mr. 
Hussein Ala, the Court Minister, resigned on the understand- 
able ground that he found it impossible to carry on; a 
committee, including a Government representative, was formed 
to administer the Imperial finances; by the middle of May, 
the Imperial estates were made over to the Government on 
conditions acceptable to the latter. From that juncture it was 
an easy step to the events of last weekend. 

The dexterity with which the daring old Doctor rode 
the whirlwind which he himself raised across the dusty face 
of Persia compels admiration. He rose to power with 
little but a colourful personality and fanatical determination. 
He faced the opposition of the conservative, semi-feudal 
elements that had ruled Persia for decades, and of a large 
part of the officers’ corps. He steadily resisted the still 
powerful near-Communist Tudeh Party, backed by the Soviet 
Union. He emerged consistently victorious from successive 
squabbles with the Senate and with the Majlis. He took 
in his stride a serious split in his own National Front, 
which deprived him of the support of the influential Mullah 
Kashani Ayatullah, formerly his principal lieutenant and chief 
of the fanatical movement Fadayan Islam. He defied Britain 
on the oil issue without incurring sanctions from the West. 
He removed, for a time at least, the Shah. Whether orating 
before the Hague Court, hiding from rioters in the Majlis or 
fainting on his balcony, he held persistently to the course he 
set himself. Unlike many of his fellow-politicians, he is 
reluctant to compromise and fearless of assassination. 

But the very enumeration of the difficulties he surmounted 
betrays the weakness of his position. For, in considering the 
balance-sheet of the weekend coup d'état and its results, there 
is one party that has lost nothing so far, and that is the Tudeh 


Party. The removal of the Shah was in the forefront of its 
programme. It should certainly gain prestige and added sup- 


port by reason of his flight and the subsequent confused 
warring between the Right Wing factions. In comparison 
with the issues raised by this disquieting consideration, which 
are the national Persian variety of the momentous issues still 
dividing East and West, the differences between Dr. Moussadek 
and the Shah appear trivial. The Prime Minister doubtless 
saw in the throne a limitation on his plenary powers, in the 
Shah’s obvious sympathy with Western ways a symbol of 
an influence that he was determined to eradicate from Persian 
life. Similarly, the Shah must have fretted under the Doctor’s 
attempts to infringe the Imperial prerogative; he must have 
been appalled by the headlong recklessness of the Govern- 
ment’s internal and external policies, by its carefree appeal 
to the mob. But neither the Shah nor Dr. Moussadek could 
stand to gain by strengthening the Tudeh Party. By showing 
a modicum of mutual tolerance, they might have preserved 
some substance of a common front in face of the Communist 
danger. Dr. Moussadek chose otherwise. His actions in the 
course of the last eighteen months leave little doubt that he 
deliberately set a course which left the Shah no alternative 
to self-effacement in one form or another. 

It seems that the anti-Communist forces in Persia now face 
the supreme test. By fanning Persian nationalism into a blaze 
of xenophobia and by giving it a strongly anti-British twist, 
Dr. Moussadek succeeded in attracting popular support in a 
measure that enabled him to override all opposition from the 
Right. In the process he made enemies of many who might 
otherwise have supported him in any clash with the Com- 
munists. Large sections of the army and the administration 
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were antagonised; the Mullah Kashani and his Fadayan Islam 
adopted an attitude of watchful hostility; now the supporters 
of the Shah and the Doctor have clashed in open warfare. 
Throughout the turmoil, the Tudeh Party have been working 
on the same passions, the same discontent, the same 
xenophobia directed against the West. Whichever Right Wing 
element emerges victorious from the present disturbances, it 
must face the Left with reduced forces. 

Throughout the turmoil, the Soviet Government has main- 
tained an attitude of complacent correctness. It has watched 
with obvious satisfaction the sharp deterioration of Anglo- 
Persian relations, a satisfaction that must now be deepened 
by the hopeless confusion in the ranks of the opponents of 
the Tudeh Party. A Soviet-Persian commission has been 
set up in Teheran to remove the differences between the two 
Governments, and it will call for much Persian subtlety to 
preserve the precarious position of the country. It is a solemn 
thought that so little stands between the Red Army and the 
oilfields of the Middle East. 


The Soviet Budget 


By PETER WILES 


N the Soviet budget the same categories apply as elsewhere. 

There is expenditure and revenue, surplus (always) and 

deficit (never), direct and indirect taxation, defence, 
education and all the rest of them. The differences are few, 
and most instructive. The celebrated “line ”—not the party 
line but the one that Sir Stafford Cripps was always drawing 
in a different place from Dr. Dalton—is not to be found. 
Capital, non-recurrent and productive items of expenditure are 
treated on all fours with the rest. They are very large indeed 
every year: most of industry’s long term capital is provided 
through the budget, and forms indeed the heaviest item of 
expenditure. On the other side revenues that we would put 
“below the line” are very small: only loans, shown 
separately in the table, and—presumably lurking in “ Other ”— 
reparations, It follows that the Soviet budget has every year 
an enormous surplus on our definitions; or that the taxpayer, 
not the individual enterprise nor the buyer of State loans, 
provides most of the money for investment. Let us note in 
passing that the proportion of savings to income is vastly 
greater than in free countries. This high rate of forced savings 
will in the long run present the free world with its most serious 
threat, since these savings can be put to any use: they can 
finance political subversion, dumping in foreign markets, 
rearmament or even more consumer goods at home. 

The other chief difference is that finance is not an important 
regulator of the Soviet economy. Above all, inflation is not 
the way in which full employment is attained. Soviet full 
employment policy is not Keynesian at all. It is of the greatest 
possible simplicity: the plan simply orders factories and farms 
to produce so much that all available labour is required. No 
significance, then, attaches to the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. If there is inflation—and since 1947 there has been 
none—it is unintentional, and the Soviet authorities view the 
whole matter in the purest Gladstonian terms. Budgets ought 
to be balanced with a slight surplus, they feel, and the object 
of this surplus is to have a financial reserve against emergencies. 
“For instance, that earthquake we had in Turkmenistan,” a 
Soviet economist said to me once. “ What would you have 
done if there had been an earthquake in Turkmenistan and 
you had not accumulated a reserve out of previous budget 
surpluses ?” I asked, implying that at least then there might 
have been an inflationary issue of new money. “Don’t be 
hypothetical: we did have a reserve when there was an 
earthquake in Turkmenistan.” 

This year’s budget is of quite exceptional importance as it 
is the first after Stalin’s death. It must be studied in close 
conjunction with Malenkov’s even more important speech 
of August 8th. Take first defence expenditure, which has 
apparently fallen by 3 per cent. from last year’s figure. One 
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of the most foolish habits of Western journalists is to translate 
the rouble into the pound at the official rate of exchange (11.2), 
It is anyone’s guess what the purchasing power of the rouble 
is in relation to defence expenditures, but 35 to the pound 
is as good a guess as another. Officially admitted defence 
expenditure is, then, £3,150 million: plus or minus 50 per cent. 
as all students of the Soviet economy should qualify their 
estimates. To this we must add the construction of new arms 
factories, aerodromes and strategic roads and railways. which 
lurk in the item “ national economy ”; para-military education, 
which is a “ social and cultural service ”; the maintenance of 
MVD troops, which is of course “ administration and justice ”; 
the contributions to para-military activities made directly by 
factories and farms: and, possibly, atomic research and aid 
to China and North Korea, which may be hidden in “ Other.” 
Compare the more comprehensive U.S. figure of about 
£9,000 million for the 1954 budget.* 

It is not certain, then, that defence expenditure has fallen, 
We cannot infer this even from the emphatic promises of more 
consumer goods sooner; for the Soviet economy grows so 
quickly year by year that consumption could grow very quickly 
if merely the increase in rearmament was kept at a low level, 
There is, however, one piece of evidence: the new foreign 
policy. The government is only aiming, of course, at a longish 
détente, and has given up none of its ultimate aims of world 
domination. But détente there is, and it inclines me to take 
the decline of the defence appropriations at its face value, 
It has, nevertheless, its political difficulties. All the Finance 
Minister said about it was: “ Taking into account the new 
threat of aggression from the enemies of peace, the defence 
budget amounts to R.110.2 milliard, which will ensure the 
further improvement of our valiant armed forces.” Thus he 
passed over the reduction in silence. So also did Malenkov, 
Clearly the generals do not wish it publicised even if they con- 
sent to it. This tenderness for their feelings, coupled with 
the reference to the “ new threat of aggression,” is extremely 
typical of Soviet politics after Beria. 

The other two notable features in this budget are the reduc- 
tion in the State loan and.in the tax on peasants’ private plots. 
These two items are perhaps more irritating and unpopular 
than any others. The State loan is supposed to be no less 
than 1/12th of an urban income, and it is “ voluntary,” with 
all the hypocrisy that that word entails in a totalitarian State, 
The quota is now reduced to 1/24th of the annual earnings of 
an urban worker. In the countryside, the tax on the products 
of peasants’ private plots has been cut “on the average by 
about a half,” from its present level, which seems to have 
amounted to something like a fifteenth of a family’s income 
from all sources. The revised tax is also to be levied at lower 
rates in the newly annexed areas than in adjacent areas: thus 
in Western Ukraine it is lower than in the rest of Ukraine, 
and in the Baltic States it is lower than in Great Russia. There 
is some evidence that Beria’s “attempt to re-introduce 
capitalism ” consisted in opposition to farm collectivisation in 
precisely these areas. Malenkov has announced other equally 
important concessions to the peasantry: higher prices, lower 
compulsory deliveries and more lenient methods of assessment. 
These concessions were the high point of his speech, and mark 
one of the most important shifts in the party line since Stalin’s 
death. 

The change of line in agriculture consists not in beginning 
to take it seriously, but in the use of right-wing as opposed 
to left-wing remedies. The distinction is that the latter are 
all grandiose, pseudo-scientific and unworkable, relying on 
administrative force. The Communist right, on the other hand, 
tolerates the unregenerate peasant for the time being and gives 
him reasonable incentives. It finds the improvement of land 
already cultivated more profitable than flashy reclamation 
schemes such as the “great Stalin projects for re-making 
nature,”—a gigantic afforestation scheme to abolish the South 
Russian and Ukrainian dust-bowls. The present government 


* The official dollar/pound rate of exchange is also somewhat 
misleading. I have taken $4 to the £ as purchasing power parity. 
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simply gives the peasant more money, and .even encourages 
him to have his private cow. Such humdrum, humane, and 
undoctrinaire methods are undoubtedly more effective. 

At home, collectivisation is made more tolerable. In the 
satellites its onset is retarded or actually reversed. There is 
everywhere a switch to consumer goods: the Soviet and 
satellite Five Year Plan targets have been revised with this in 
view. But appeasement on the economic front is combined 
with continued political oppression. In East Germany an 
out-and-outer succeeds the “liberal” Minister of Justice, in 
Moscow the “liberal” Beria is down (though who is up ?) 
and the promised revision of the penal code hangs fire. 
Malenkov was conspicuously silent about “ Soviet legality ” 
and the new penal code. This is Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy all over again, with power firmly retained despite 
economic concessions. Nevertheless these will surely be just 
as genuinely popular as were Lenin’s. 


Americans in Paris 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


7” ORTY million dollars,” shouted the elderly gentle- 
man, who looked like a Southern general. “Forty 
million dollars we’ve sent you, and you think I’m trying 

to cheat you of fifty francs.” 

The ticket-woman, who was the crossest-looking person, male 
or female, I ever saw even in Paris, and who understood not 
a word of English, screamed back angrily. A small crowd began 
to gather. Translators offered themselves. But the ticket- 
woman didn’t care what he was saying. She only wanted 
her fifty francs; and, general or no general, he was not going 
to pass her without paying. Useless his saying his family was 
inside and his ticket with them: she pointed significant fingers 
at her forehead, and shook her head compassionately. At 
this the general went hopping mad. The scene got louder, 
the crowd got bigger, the combatants less restrained. Finally, 
when it looked like getting near to murder, the rest of the 
family appeared coming down the long passage on the other 
side of the ticket-ewoman. The elderly man roared with 
triumph: “ Emily, my ticket . . .” and, when the astonished 
wife had produced it from her bag, he waved it before the 
ticket-woman. But the ticket-woman, without so much as a 
glance to see if the ticket was valid, or his, or what it was, 
seized it, tore it in little bits, and, with what I can only describe 
in the words of Victorian melodrama as a maniacal laugh, 
flung the bits about the floor. 

Dreadful and wonderful scene, such as you would never 
find in Switzerland, in Holland, even in England. The personal 
offence, personal spite, vast personal interest of the ticket- 
woman in the American, in the fifty francs, in the whole 
quarrel—as if her personal honour, not that of the Louvre, 
was involved—were something perfectly Parisian. I, and by 
the end of it about forty others, watched fascinated the gestures, 
the whole inconsequential exchange of insults between two 
people who touched at no point at all, even linguistically, 
except that both were furiously angry. 

Some months ago I wrote, and the Spectator published, what 
some people considered an ill-natured article called ““ Americans 
in Italy.” In close contact with a part of the NATO adminis- 
tration, and seeing American tactlessness ruining the effect of 
American generosity, I put down my impressions of American 
soldiers, American administrators, and of a few American 
tourists; the point of view from which I saw them being that of 
an Italian, or at any rate a European, in the face of what 
seemed almost a New World occupation. Now, after a time 
in Paris, I find a change in my feelings towards Americans 
there. I began to feel we were fellow-visitors in a vast 
inimical city, jointly cheated by the man who charged a shilling 
for a tumbler of water, jointly pushed around in museums by 
ticket-women and keepers at closing time. 

Americans in Paris are divided sharply into two, and the two 
do not mix, on the whole. There are the permanent and the 
transitory. The transitory are on their way to Italy or Switzer- 
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land or Austria, and are easily recognised, as we all know, by the 
cut of their clothes, the size of their hat-brims, and the stylised 
but unmistakable chic of their young women. Mostly they 
seem to be middle-aged couples, or groups of women or young 
girls; there are very few young men. Occasionally you see 
among them a beauty that draws people’s eyes down the street 
—a thing a Frenchwoman seldom does, however elegant. They 
are tirelessly enthusiastic—again as we all know—to see and do, 
and perhaps even more to hear: avid for information, perhaps 
even more than for sight. On the whole, they do not speak 
French. And, the average French minor official being a surly 
chap, they often get an entirely figurative clip over the ear. 


The Southern general’s encounter with the ticket-woman was 
only one example of what I kept seeing, and which made me 
wonder sometimes why Americans venture into so savage a 
place as Europe, innocent of its languages and it# little ways, 
when they might stop quietly at home, spending a good deal 
less. True, in the big hotels and restaurants, anywhere in fact 
where tips are likely, they are treated with more civility, but 
in ordinary daily intercourse there seems a sort of old-world 
brutality about Paris, as well as an old-world charm, that leaves 
Americans rather wistfully bewildered; worried that they have 
unknowingly trodden on someone’s toes, and unaware that to 
many the zest for life—the concentrated energy for living in 
a narrow sphere, so typical of the Parisian poor—shows itself 
in raucousness, in what to them seems stoutheartedness, and 
which, to the milder Anglo-Saxon or the more amiable Italian, 
looks like sheer ill-nature. Americans in Paris are often 
touchingly conscious—or at least they touchingly believe—that 
they are at the intellectual centre of the world; they come 
expecting marvels. And if, for all its beauty, all its urbanity, 
all its architectural grace, the city sometimes disappoints them, 
it is not, I am sure, architecturally. “Paris is fine,” one of 
them said, and added, “If only you felt more welcome.” 


The other sort, the permanent Americans, are so busily 
forgetting their American background that they are harder to 
recognise at first sight. Almost every one of them is in a 
Henry James situation; for they are the students, the writers, 
the painters, who have fallen in love with Europe, and, for 
all the worries, all the hardship life here often entails for them, 
they will not give it up. I think it is a bold parent who lets his 
child leave America alone, for, judging by the number of young 
Americans who refuse to go back, or struggle at least against 
returning, it is a risky business. I do not know what it is 
that they find so vastly attractive about the life of St. Germain- 
des-Prés. I tried to ask a few of them, but they did not seem 
very clear, even in their own minds, and when they gave a 
reason, it sounded always as if that was only part of the story, 
the superficial and easily explainable part. “ It’s the intellectual 
freedom,” they said. “ No witch-hunting.” “ It’s the stimulus 
of living among people who care for . . . well,”—the young 
man had already acquired a European reticence about phrases 
like “things of the mind,” and trailed off. “It’s the atmos- 
phere,” said one newer and less self-conscious. “It’s just 
Paris,” breathed another, and you could see he was captivated 
still by the image of Paris—saddest city in the world, at least 
to me—as sparkling and gay, that he could still find excitement 
just in sniffing the Paris air. ““ My father had to come over and 
fetch me,” said one young man, with the cheerfulest and most 
button-like eyes I have ever seen. “I was here two years and 
wouldn’t go back. First they cut off the money, but I got a 
job. Finally my father came and just hauled me back. But I 
knew I’d escape, and here I am.” And he looked round, pleased 
with himself. “I’m not going back, not ever,” the girl with 
him said. “I don’t care what I do or how I work, but I’m 
going to stop in Paris.” Perhaps in a year she will change; 
the hand-to-mouth, untidy existence may begin to pall, and 
intellectual freedom seem less important than a home and the 
comforts it means. But meantime the crowd of young or 
youngish Americans continues to grow. 

I should like to know what is the strength of Paris’s 
attraction for many Americans. Is it Europe—as typified, they 
feel, there—that they look for and seem to find; a feeling of 
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intellectual excitement, a sense of freedom of thought, dress, 
manners, and behaviour, some sort of atmospheric glamour, a 
plain liking for the streets and faces, or a mixture of them all ? 
Certainly in no place where he is tourist, army of occupation, 
or defender of the weak, does the American show up as 
attractively as he does on the Boul’ Mich’, his haircut and his 
shoes as French as he can make them, his accent unmistakable, 
his features generally unmistakable too—and something about 
the set of shirt and jacket: superficially phony, but at heart 
as sincere as he can be. Perhaps there, because no one makes 
a fuss of him, no one treats him either as a patron or as 
invader, he can relax: and perhaps this is almost the only 
place in Europe where he finds he can do this today. The 
very coldness of Paris may have advantages; at all events, in 
an indifferent city, Americans seem again, as they have before, 
to have found themselves a home. 


Good Guys and Space 
Rats 


By JOHN D. HILLABY 


OR a day or two the whole affair seemed rather a waste 

of time. It was a congress in Ziirich which ended recently. 

The subject was astronautics, a vague term covering most 
aspects of rockets and travel in space. There were certainly 
one or two professional rocketeers among the speakers but 
they were unable to say anything of consequence about what 
they were doing for obvious security reasons: the rest of the 
astronauts, an assemblage of physicists, engineers, aeroplane 
designers and lay interplanetarians, either juggled dextrously 
with physical constants or speculated in a most uninhibited 
fashion about achieving a velocity in excess of seven miles 
per second. 

The figure seven expressed as miles per second has an almost 
mystical significance among the space men. It represents 
“escape,” the attainment of a considerable fortune in kinetic 
energy. At such a velocity a rocket can go on and up and 
out of the earth’s atmosphere into free orbit. Technically 
the atmosphere extends upwards for a distance of about 
250 miles, a aone already pierced by the “ birds ” and “ beam- 
riders”’ on the American proving grounds. Yet at altitudes 
of 150,000 feet and more the “ air” is virtually a vacuum and 
offers little resistance. The difficulty is thrust. 

To “escape,” the machines have to be thrust up to a point 
where the resistance of the air and the gravitational pull of 
the earth are weak enough for the rocket motors to be tarned 
off. Thereafter the machine, if travelling fast enough, will 
fly on freely, silently and, if desired, for ever, in that little 
understood realm called space—or so _ the professional 
rocketeers believe. 

There are few doubts that unmanned machines will at least 
be capable of leaving the earth in a few years’ time. But 
they will be military machines designed by men with no 
particular desire to encircle Mars or visit the moon. Their 
targets are uncomfortably nearer home. Space flight, there- 
fore, is an elegant by-product of military rocketry and there 
was a feeling at Ziirich that the professionals were only too 
glad to talk about the more fantastic aspects of astronautics 
if it kept inquisitive minds away from serious military matters. 

The Congress, nevertheless, was remarkable for several 
reasons. It was held in the famous Technische Hochschule 
which gave the lay rocketeers a certain amount of academic 
status denied them in other places. Former congress secre- 
taries were embarrassed by the fact that many scientific 
institutions were apt to regard astronautics as an extension 
of science-fiction. 

It was remarkable, too, for the number of Germans who 
were present. Most of the designers of the V2 and the 
Wasserfall are now mercenaries employed by the Russians, the 
Americans, the French and, presumably, by us. Dr. Werner 
von Braun, one of the most famous of them, was not present, 
but he wrote a paper for the Congress and it was read by one 
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of the Americans who employ him. He seemed to be ve 
cheerful and very confident about the past, the present and 
the future. Londoners, for instance, were interested to hear 
that he had had doubts about the eventual success of the V2 in 
1943. He said they used “to gaze up at the ogive of its lofty 
nose and wonder whether the prototype would do what the 
calculations said it would.” However, it “confounded the 
gloomy pessimists and lived up to all expectations.” 

Thus von Braun, the German expatriate and founder mem- 
ber of the Space Research Society. Another German 
recounted how the Russians had rebuilt Peenemunde and were 
flying “their” Wasserfalls. A third had some facts about 
rocket plant on the Russia-Finland border. The Swiss were 
proud of an excellent rocket which they had built at the 
Oerlikon works. It may be tested in America. But not for pur- 
poses of peaceful space exploration. These rockets are designed 
for war. However, the International Astronautical Federation 
has faith if not works, and it al8o has a following of some 
four or five thousand members among its eighteen member 
societies. 

The most important are the American, the British and the 
German. The Federation’s secretary is a Swiss who seemed 
to lack confidence in ordinary terrestrial affairs. He may have 
been better at higher levels. The Americans apparently lacked 
nothing, certainly not assurance, and a contingent of them 
joined Congress on Monday and left it on the following Friday 
with an American president in the chair as well as an American 
vice-president and an abundance of duplicated copies of all 
the American speeches. 

This prompted a certain amount of speculation. Rocketry 
is both an advanced science and big business in America. 
Was it their intention to dominate the field ? There seemed 
to be some evidence in favour of it. The president was an 
aeronautical consultant and the vice-president had, as he put 
it, “a law business in Washington.” He had also built up 
a corporation primarily interested in high altitude flight. Were 
these men idealistic pioneers in a new field or had they less 
honourable designs on the Federation of rocketeers? This 
point has been more tersely expressed in the language of 
science-fiction, where extra-terrestrial voyagers are often 
designated as “ good guys ” or else as “ space rats.” The good 
guys are the challengers, the carriers of the torch of science, 
the defenders of freedom and all the rest of it. The rats are 
there to knock them down. They lurk in the void and use 
ray-guns and world-wrecking robots at the _ slightest 
provocation. 

It so happened that President Frederick C. Durrant and his 
legal friend, Mr. Andy G. Haley of Washington D.C., were 
undeniably good guys and may yet make some kind of worth- 
while organisation out of the loose association of rocketeers. 
The fact that they had managed to make some of their motives 
misunderstood may reflect the over-sensitivity of poor 
Europeans. It is reasonably certain that what money there is 
to be made out of the hardware of rocketry is unlikely to come 
from the International Federation. 

In six days the delegates managed to range around almost 
every aspect of astronautics, Dr. Eugen Sanger and his wife, 
both competent German physicists now working for the French 
Government, had faith in a rocket propulsion unit which 
worked by the pressure of light waves. It also needed a 
reactor which was virtually a hydrogen bomb in slow motion. 
The notion was accepted as something fit for the year 2053, 
perhaps a little later. Others described how space travellers 
would blow their gear into the sky and assemble it at a point 
some five hundred miles above the surface of the earth where 
they could take off for an elliptical orbit round the moon. 
Dr. von Braun said he believed it would be possible to dispatch 
manned satellite rockets round the earth in permanent orbit 
in a matter of ten or fifteen years. Others disagreed 


passionately. They seemed to be in the position of business 
men who decide to plan for the future without knowing what 
staff, stock or know-how they possess at the moment. The 
future may be as bright as the astronauts say it will be, but 
whether for good guys or space rats it is by no means clear. 























Hoxton 
By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


OME sixteen years ago, when I was first working in a 

publishing house in Paternoster Row, I began to make 

a systematic lunch-hour exploration of the streets and 
churches of the City of London, and of some of the great 
boroughs sprawling to its east. At that time it was 
pure pedantry to remind oneself that three centuries before 
most of these latter had been little rustic communities, standing 
amid meadowlands studded with elm-trees and birch-copses, 
far outside the distant city wall. Waiting for a bus at the 
terminal by Dance’s elegant early Georgian church of Saint 
Leonard, Shoreditch, it would have seemed not credible and 
thus automatically not interesting to learn that John Stow had 
regretted the early ribbon development which already in his 
lifetime was beginning to link the hamlet of Hoxton to the 
squalid suburbs that crouched along the Essex Road beyond the 
city gate, or that in his 1598 Herball Gerard the botanist had 
cited “a small village near London named Hogsden” as a 
favourite place to hunt for wild horse-radishes. Today it 
does not seem odd at all. 

In the last decade—that is to say, in the period between 
the worst of the London blitzes and the rebuilding which is 
at last in many places under way—the fact that London stands 
on ancient fields and open spaces has become not only accept- 
able but painfully obvious. The whole devastated area round 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and away northward over a flat horizon 
where St. Giles, Cripplegate, and other gaunt skeleton churches 
lie marooned like stranded galleons in a sea of rubble, has 
been seized on with a quite tropical avidity by the usually 
harmless vegetation of the English countryside. Coarse bracken, 
willow-herb, the yellow wallflower, and many other plants so 
numerous that it would require a modern Gerard to catalogue 
them all have sprouted up amongst the ruins until there are 
corners of the City and of East London which have a kind 
of humble, false air of trying to imitate some engraving of 
eighteenth-century Rome. In Hoxton Square, where the 
narrow Charles the Second houses are a good deal blotched 
and crumbled by bombing, and in the adjacent streets 
where vacant lots are lush with summer grass, it no longer 
seems inappropriate that Ralph in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle should have urged London citizens on May Day to: 

“March out, and show your willing minds by twenty 
and by twenty, 

To Hogsden and to Newington, where ale and cakes are 
plenty.” 

The war, which endowed us with an entirely new attitude 
towards the solidity of buildings and sharply revised our 
assumptions on the native substantiality of stones and bricks 
and mortar, has shown that whole tracts of old or modern 
cities can revert to their pre-urban state with an independent 
and a disconcerting ease. We could even go one further and 
wonder whether the current condition of parts of East London 
and of the City does not, in its tufted foliage and its uncom- 
pleted demolitions, slightly resemble the appearance of London 
during the Stuart expansion which preceded the Great Fire. 

Another more prosaic and less subjective effect of the bomb- 
ing in the East End is the number of rehousing schemes (of 
which the splendid example at Poplar seems quite inadequately 
publicised) and the redistribution of the inhabitants, leading 
to depopulation of some boroughs. The Metropolitan Borough 
of Shoreditch is a case in point, and the effects of the post- 
war period are here symbolised by the gradual, regrettable 
decay of the Hoxton Street Market. 

Hoxton Market was formerly as thriving and as noisy as 
that in the Mile End Waste (where the good old art of 
* pitching ” is still wittily practised by the wise-cracking sales- 
men of shoes or lino) or as the smaller but excessively lively, 
jostling market which on Saturdays throngs the roadway and 
bombed lots of Rathbone Street, West Ham. Today Hoxton 
N .rxet is subsiding into a rather mild, unexciting concern, 
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with a diminished clientéle served by a diminished body of 
stall-holders, emptier public houses, and pie- and eel-shops 
which no longer do a roaring trade. With Charles Square and 
Hoxton Square, formerly dominated by an incinerator chimney 
which loomed above the tree-tops but is now being pulled 
down, Hoxton Street is the chief topographical feature of the 
district, and it is here that the Saturday market ekes out its 
somewhat moribund existence. Not that the actual inhabitants 
or stall-holders of Hoxton Street are in any way lacking in 
vitality: there is the old white-haired sweet-seller, who lives 
in Ivy Lane and has been selling sweets to children since 
long before anyone can remember. There are cheerful youths 
crying up their fruit and fish. There are scrubby little boys 
with responsible faces minding vegetable stalls while the old 
lady in charge boils up the beetroots. There are jellied eel 
and mussel stalls, those thirst-giving establishments which 
publicans encourage to take a pitch outside their pub. As at 
every London market, there are children who run errands, 
who fetch the street-sellers cups of tea, or who beg for wooden 
crates and boxes to make into trolleys or to sell. And the 
street itself is full of old-established shops and houses: dark, 
cool public-houses with curved counters, and geraniums at 
the windows; Hayes and English, the undertakers who have 
buried many Hoxtonian generations; the shoe-maker who still 
makes some of the best shoes in London; a draper’s shop 
which clings to that fine old system of an overhead railway 
line to carry your money to the cashier’s desk. The Britannia 
Theatre, one of the earliest in this part of London, has dis- 
appeared, and is only to be evoked by the shadowy traces 
on the walls of the houses which flank its empty site, and 
which still bear the ghostly marks of its old galleries. Pollocks, 
the toy theatre maker to whom generations of rich little West 
End children were brought by protective fathers and uncles 
to choose the cut-outs for some Christmas play, is now nothing 
but a blasted shop-front, with broken, boarded windows, 
tattered blinds and a blackened name just legible above. 

Cabinet-making, formerly the pride of Hoxton, has during 
the present century tended to move westward and northward 
away from the district and towards Tottenham and Edmonton, 
and no doubt old Hoxton itself is now living on sufferance. 
At some not far distant date the whole small, historical region 
will be pulled down and replaced by the kind of airy, com- 
fortable blocks of council flats of which there are already 
several examples in Hoxton and its neighbourhood. Ivy Lane 
and Ivy Place will go, and perhaps even Hoxton Square may 
not be spared. “I can hardly find my way about Hoxton as 
it is,” a lady who has spent a lifetime doing distinguished 
social and judicial work in Shoreditch remarked to me the 
other day. “It’s all completely changed.” And indeed what 
remains of old Hoxton has a resigned air of regretting the 
good old days—those days at the turn of the century when 
every form of crime flourished in Hoxton with a positively 
Elizabethan vigour and no policeman would go singly down 
the “ Nile.” 

Many factors have contributed to convert Hoxton into a 
cheerful, respectable, peaceable part of the East End, and 
he would be a courageous man who would dare publicly to 
regret the change. But emerging again last week into Old Street, 
and so into Shoreditch High Street, and stopping at the ‘ Jane 
Shore,’ that public house which by its name and its large 
picture in encaustic tiling of the first meeting of Edward IV 
and his future mistress boldly perpetuates the legend which 
connects that famous courtesan with the name of the borough, 
I could not help feeling a little sad. Yet, I thought, only the 
inhumane or thé inveterate sentimentalist would regret the 
change of character by which a violent and dangerous fraction 
of London has become a healthy, law-abiding one. But how 
often do we not see sentimentality and inhumanity go hand in 
hand? And how seldom do reformation and improvement 
geem as mysteriously, romantically interesting as crime. 


This is the second article of a series in which Mr, Pope-Hennessy, 
a former Literary Editor of the “ Spectator,” re-explores the by-ways of 
post-war London. 














ART 

Drawings by Old Masters, 1953. (The Royal Academy.) 

** BEAUTIFUL colours are for sale in the shops of the Rialto,’’ said 
Tintoretto, as quoted by Ridolfi, ‘‘ but good drawing can only be 
fetched from the casket of the artist’s talent by patient study and 
sleepless nights, and it is understood and practised by few.’’ Perhaps 
because a linear sense is one of the most persistent traits in English 
art, perhaps because of the links with lyric poetry, a taste for drawings 
has always been general in this country and shows no sign of abating. 
During the last five years or so we have had exhibitions of drawings 
from the Albertina, of French drawings and Dutch drawings, drawings 
by Holbein, Leonardo and Michelangelo, quite apart from a host 
of lesser collections and dealers’ exh.bitions (1 can think of at least 


, 


seven admirable ones this year in London). Hard on the heels of 


these comes the autumn show at Burlington House. Here in the 
Di',oma Gallery, chosen by Dr. K. T. Parker and Mr. J. Byam Shaw 
entirely from British collections and with due regard for exhibitions 
past and to come, are nearly 500 old master drawings, constituting a 
display which is—apparently—the first of its kind under this roof, 
but in no way inferior to any of its various predecessors. 

What can be said about such a collection in a few lines that is neither 
trite nor superficial ? One can but hint at the pleasures awaiting 
those with eyes to see. The earliest drawings are from the mid- 
fourteenth century ; the most recent by ingres. The main emphasis, 
not surprisingly, is upon the Italians, who entirely fill two of the four 
rooms. In the long South Gallery, close by Christ Church’s still 
mediz val Archer, ean be seen the birth of drawing as an end in itself. 
Pisanello's wild boar, given by his perfection of technique and sugges- 
tion of texture a sense of reality unsurpassed in Italy before Leonardo, 
was possibly connected with the design of a medal, but just as 
possibly done for its own sake. Here in this room can be seen the 
flowering and ripening of the Italian renaissance : the more austere 
intellectuality of Florence expressing itself through a profound and 
dynamic sense of plastic organisation, by which ever more complex 
forms are dovetailed and interlocked in complete rhythmic unity, 
until drawing becomes a vehicle for scientific research ; the softer, 
more decorative drawings of the north, evoking the colour, texture, 
light and shade of appearances. There is a splendid group of 
Quattrocento portraits, restrained yet expressive, precise yet tender, 
headed by Giovanni Bellini’s impressive Sf. Anthony Abbot and 
Verrocchio’s flowing head of a woman, and supported by Ghirlandaio, 
Gozzoli and Lorenzo di Credi among others. Also in this room are 
Michelangelo's lovely Ideal Head, a bold, tonal rendering of a boy’s 
head by Andrea del Sarto, and a group of ten drawings by Raphael. 

In the East Gallery are later Italian drawings, mostly from Venice 
and the north: here the astonishing virtuosity of Guercino’s elegant, 
supple and velvety line ; the brilliance of Tiepolo’s flickering brush 
and the assurance, comparable only to that of Watteau, of his use 
of the broad side of a piece of red chalk. Here Canaletto’s Old 
Walton Bridge and a fine S. Marco ; the volatile penwork of Guardi. 
There is thunder in the air over the haunted lagoons and the eighteenth 
century explodes in capriccios by Piranesi. 

It is an abrupt transition to walk across to the West Gallery, to the 
warped, crabbed awkwardness of the early German and Nether- 
landish drawings. Intricacy, mystery and shrewd, unflattering 
observation take the place of Italian proportion and harmony. 
Cranach, Diirer (including the watercolour stagbeetle), a chalk 
Virgin by Griinewald, Rubens and nineteen Rembrandts are among 
the treasures here. How these drawings by Rembrandt fuse their 
subject with theirenvironment ! The Young Man Seated, St. Augustin, 
a sheet of heads, two small landscapes—these are miracles of expres- 
sive economy. It is in this room that a sense of nature begins to 
usurp the place previously held by the human body. There is a 
dramatic and luxuriant welter of forest foliage by the roving van 
Coninxloo, of whose influence in Holland van Mander said, ** the 
trees, which stood rather thinly hereabouts, are now beginning to 
grow like his.”’ And from here one can trace a line of tree studies 
through Lucas van Uden and Rubens to the Poussin study of foliage, 
a large group of Claudes and a noble drawing, No. 481, by Constable 
in the North Gallery. This last room is more arbitrarily chosen, 
containing mostly French and English works, but with a handful of 
Spanish drawings dropped in. 

For this wonderful exhibition the Royal Academy deserve our 
grateful thanks. While London still lacks space for temporary 
exhibitions—since accommodation was not allowed to remain on the 
South Bank—we must be additionally grateful for the increasing use 
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CINEMA 


The Sinner. (Cameo-Polytechnic.}——Roman Holiday. (Carlton,) 
——Let’s Do It Again. (Leicester Square.) 


The Sinner is a German film written and directed by Willi Forst 
in a familiar Teutonic mood of abject despair. The heroine is a gir] 
who is first seduced by her step-brother, then takes to café life and 
lovers, finally falls in love with a drunk artist who has a tumour 
on the brain which will soon make him blind. Such wedges of 
tragedy, eaten several layers at a time, have the effect, on an English 
audience at any rate, of promoting indigestion. And, I fear, ribaldry, 
The film is not helped by its English presentation. I have always 
been averse to dubbing, but I think this new system whereby Hilde- 
garde Neff gives a running commentary on her sensations and actions 
throughout the film—save for two ridiculous instances no audible 
words come from the mouths of any of the other players—is even 
worse. Miss Neff speaks extremely well and covers a wide range of 
feeling with her vocal chords, but the result somehow is like listening 
to a lagtern lecture given by a highly emotional psychiatrist. It is 
both monotonous and slightly embarrassing and one longs for this 
remote control business with Miss Neff passionately explaining the 
pictures jiggling before us, to switch over to D.C. and let the 
characters speak for themselves. Gustav Froelich, Anne Bruck and 
Robert Meyn are probabl*iirst class actors, but in the heavy shadows 
cast by Mr. Forst’s miserable story they grope like puppets, mouthing 
and gesticulating but having no life. Mime has its appointed place 
in the arts but it cannot be superimposed on a film designed for 
dialogue. Only Miss Neff, permitted the gift of speech, emerges 
as a human being and makes, by her garrulous intensity, a rather 
tedious sinner over-lifesize. 
* * * - 

There is nothing tedious or sinful about Audrey Hepburn whose 
approach has been heralded by a publicity fanfare of deafening 
proportions. In William Wyler’s over-long over-slow but never- 
theless charming film called Roman Holiday, which records a day 
stolen from her royal duties by a young princess, Miss Hepburn 
fulfils every promise. With the breaker of hearts, Gregory Peck, 
as her squire, she brings to ancient Rome the freshness of that 
proverbial May morning, exuding so natural a happiness one half 
expects to see daisies spring up in the Colosseum and larks to hover 
singing over St. Peter’s after she has passed. For this little fairy 
iale Mr. Wyler’s direction is somewhat ponderous and there are 
times when the plot cries out for lighter treatment, and yet he 
has so sure an eye for detail, so sound an understanding of character 
it is churlish perhaps to censure him for indulging his talents at too 
great length. If time does occasionally hang heavy, Miss Hepburn 
has only to suck an ice cream cone or ride.on a motor scooter or 
even just stroll dewy-eyed down the street for it to fly away like 
thistledown. In this gentle bitter sweet romance both she and Mr. 
Peck touch the clouds, the world and its ways being interpreted 
more rationally by Eddie Albert, Harcourt Williams, Hartley Power 
and Margaret Rawlings, feet firmly on the ground. 

- * * . 

Would that Jane Wyman had no feet. Latterly she has abandoned 
her peculiar gift for straight acting in favour of song and dance 
routines in lightweight comedies. Let's Do It Again, in which she 
stars with Ray Milland and Aldo Ray is a matrimonial farce spiked 
with musical numbers, perfectly pleasant if you like Miss Wyman 
crooning around in negligées, if you like Mr. Milland (also a fine 
serious actor when his studio chooses) popping in and out of bedrooms 
in a lady’s bathrobe. Personally I find such a waste of material 
cause for grief, and though this film has several amusing situations 
and a peppering of wit anybody could have made it. Anybody has 
too, times without number. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 

The Royal Danish Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 

Since the inevitable excitement of the Royal Danish Ballet's first 
night in London, we have seen two further programmes and are 
therefore in a position to form a more objective view of its standard 
and personality. It is clear that the Danes’ forte is their character 
work, hence their lively and, at times, exciting production of Coppelia 
and, even more, of Napoli. Classical ballet, on the other hand, has 
gone through revolutionary changes since the time of Bournonville 
and is, in fact, in the process of taking one of its biggest strides 
at this very time. The training method which the Danes have so 
remarkably kept intact for the past two centuries, enables them to 
present La Sylphide and the delightful Degas-like The Dancing 
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School in a way which is both charming and unique, but I think it 
must be admitted that it would not equip them to perform, say a 
Danish equivalent of Symphonic Variations, or even Les Sylphides, 
of nearly half a century earlier. The composition of their pro- 
grammes frankly admits this disappointing fact, for out of the seven 
works which have been danced to date, only two, Qarrtsiluni and 
Romeo and Juliet have been created in the twentieth century. 

As is to be expected, the women in the mid-nineteenth century 
performed with what today appears a high degree of modesty, 
so one finds that the Danish danseuses work from their elbows 
and knees, so as not to expose too much of the body, have restricted 
allegro enchainements which are pretty but over-coy, and never 
stretch into the large and flowing movements which necessarily 
inform lyrical classic ballet. What has been a revelation is, that 
the same training has produced a body of male dancers whose ease, 
elevation and basterie might well be the envy of any other company 
inthe world. They execute with a wide varietyof pas many of which 
have been lost to choreographers during the past two centuries. 

LILLIAN BROwsg, 





SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 181 
Report by Edward Blishen 


An anthology of cricket verse has recently been published. But w 
should all the songs be sung of outdoor games and the humbier thr 
of the parlour be ignored? To redress the balance readers were asked 
to fake items (by the well-known or Anon) for an anthology of verse 
celebrating the minor indoor games from Snakes arsd Ladders down- 
wards. 

The playing fields of Eton? No: rather the ludo boards of— 
well, anywhere in England. To quote Rhoda Tuck Pook : 

Soon is forgotten the boyhood game, 
But deep are the thoughts a grown man thinks 
Whose gritted teeth and stiff lip came 
From the rigours and glories of tiddley-winks. 

Here was a flood of affectionate a1d nostalgic verse. Reading it 
was like peering into some Dutch iiterior, crammed with children 
quietly cheating and adults narrow-eyed with the need to win. Ina 
corner the Rev. Walter McLary’s grandparents are play:ng halma : 

Tense with advice, all at the board assemble : 

** Yes, Grannie, there !’’ ** No, Grandpa—oh, he’s lost ! 
The sailor in the background is H. A. Standen: playing not ludo, 
but ‘* ukkers *’ (** Solace of the lower deck, a boon to their lordships 
aft.”’). Yonder is R. Kennard Davis's Richard II, debating death 
in terms of noughts and crosses : 

Ah, thou hast set three crosses in a row, 
A triple X, to signify my bier ! 
A game of darts is being supervised by Allan M. Laing : 
Bring him the dartboard niany-holed : 
Bring him his flights of teathered fire : 
Give him the floor—O Foitune bold, 
Give him the doubles all desire ! 
And there by the piano stands Frances Collingwood, musing to 
herself as the children play : 
How sweet the sound of rumps on wooden floors, 
At music’s quick suspension ! 
How rare to find such simple laws 
In such a game of tension ! 

Prize-giving was as difficult as throwing a six first go. 1 reluctantly 
huffed those | have quoted : and I had to abandon, one throw from 
home, Nancy Gunter, W. Bernard Wake, R. B. Browning, Francys 
Heritage, Douglas Hawson, L. W. Keates and J. C. Beckett. Doubt- 
wrung umpire, then, | recommend equal division of the prize among 
those printed below. 


PRIZES 

(GRAEME WILSON) 

** Family Reunion ”’ 
Grishkin and sly Eugenides 
Played double-bezique for kisses. They, 
Whose hands made common-marriage play, 
Built sequences upon their knees. 
In double-patience half-engrossed, 
Fat Sweeney watched their double game : 
A knave, he thought, by any name 
Remains a jackanapes at most. 
While in the shadows’ sombre grove 
Between the dresser and the shelf, 
Madame Sosostris, swathed in mauve, 
Aura pro nobis, crossed herself, 
Reached for the Happy Families pack, 
Cut twice, looked down ; and Death looked back. 
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(RoGerR HospeNn) 
Isaac Watts on Blind Man's Buff 
How sad it seems, dear child unwise, 
Who scarce hath light enough, 
That you should bandage your fair eyes 
And play at Blind Man’s Buff ! 
How sad that friends beloved should shun, 
Your seeking hands should tease, 
To corner, curtain, cupboard, run, 
Or crawl upon their knees. 
Beware you do not practice guile 
To see the others’ toes, 
And trick the loosely fastened veil, 
By peeping down your nose. 


This warning heed, that if you hug 
These sins of blind desire, 

You may trip o’er the parlour rug 
And fall into the FIRE. 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

Whist (Anon) 
The square of light is flat upon the baize. 
Tongues fall to silence, hands to work ; the pack 
Is shuffled, cut ; the cards fall separate ways, 
And fortune waits on each secretive back. 
Now they are gathered up, looked in the face, 
And given yet a closer scrutiny, 
While owners finger each discovered ace 
With outward imperturbability. 
And now the game is on ; a trump-card clicks 
Against its challenger. Joy and suspense, 
Envy and hope attend the mounting tricks, 
And every other care is driven hence. 


Kingdoms may rock, and powerful empires fall, 
Creditors wait, and lovers go unkissed ; 

Here sit four he:dless creatures, held in thrall 
By that seductive queen of pastimes, Whist. 


(H. ELAM) 
The Northern Farmer Again 
Wheer ‘as ta bein saw long and mea liggin’ ‘ere aloan ? 
Noorse ? thourt nowt 0’ a noorse : whoy, Doctor’s abeiin an’ agoan. 
Says that | modant plaéy loodoa naw moor : but I bedant a fool : 
Git ma the boo’ird, fur I bednt a gawing to break my rule. 


Doctors, they knows nowt, fur a says gadme goiis to my ‘edd. 
I says, Ill shak anither six afoar l’m dead. 

Parson’s a beiin loikwise, and a saiys it’s a gaiime o” chance. 
If a deer’d plaiiy, | reckons I'd lead “im a dance. 

Noorse | ‘annot nowt to lurn about this ‘ear gaame. 

What atta stannin’ theer fur, I'll plaaéy just the sa’ame. 

If the amoighty’s a taikin’ 0° me to my last oodm, why then 
I'll cotch thee an’ sen’ thee oo&m afoar I goaés mysen. 


(H. A. C. EvAns) 

From Pope’s Tiddlywinksiad 
Now press th’ aspiring champions round the board 
Whereon is rang’d the party-colour’d horde ; 
While, plain to view, the vase that is their goal 
With gaping maw awaits its proper toll. 
Anon a hush o’er all th” assembly falls 
And Ceremoniarius loudly calls : 
** First in the lists | bid Clarissa come ; 
The rest give place, and keep their voices dumb.”’ 
As when Diana parts the clouds at night - 
And fills the heavens with effulgent light, 
So fair Clarissa, willing to obey, 
Divides the throng and arms her for the fray. 
Her milk-white fingers, with depressive force, 
Speed the slim counters on aérial course : 
Heedful they fly in swift parabolas, 
Then, midst loud plaudits, sink within the vase. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 184 
Set by John Barlow 

The Times’ unquestioned ** ownership’’ of Everest having now been 
confirmed by the ascent of May 29th, readers are invited ( for a prize 
of £5) to allot other strange portions of the earth’s surface to one of 
the following : Punch, The New Yorker, The Morning Advertiser, 
The Lancet, The Scotsman, Pravda, The Chicago Tribune. Comment 
(200 words) in the appropriate style of editorial utterance, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than September Ist. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 11th. 
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Fifth Test Lucky 


The Oval, Tuesday. 


FEW minutes after six o'clock this evening, the 
A Ashes were assuredly ours. Laker and Lock on a 
dusty wicket had spun the Australians into the nearly 
cleudless sky and England were left with 132 for victory in 
matclxand rubber. Hutton and Edrich came out to get them. 


Off his first ball, from Lindwall, Hutton scored two by 
that easy, turning leg-stroke of his. He scored another two 
that way in the same over, then a single. The score continued 
to mount when Edrich hit a lovely four to leg off Miller, but 
it was Hutton we were watching. He commanded the 
Australian bowlers, even the spinning Johnston, and he com- 
manded himself. The world’s best crumbling wicket batsman 
looked serene and when he stroked one effortlessly, but at the 
speed of light, through the packed covers for four, the Oval 
crowd frothed and bubbled like ginger beer newly opened in 
the heat. 

Then suddenly we went flat. Hutton, at 16, once again 
turned the ball beautifully to leg and ran one with ease. But 
he tried for a second and agony struck the Oval like an eagle’s 
beak. For a second or two we tried to tell ourselves that 
it was Edrich who had been run out. Indeed even a Middlesex 
man, whose elbow had been in my ribs all afternoon, prayed 
that it was Edrich. But no, it was Hutton, Hutton wearing 
his 1938 cap, the steady, unfailing Hutton, who hac suffered 
the penalty for one abandoned fling. 


Do not blame the Oval crowd for giving way. We had been 
through so much. On that first Saturday, now seemingly 
long ago, we had seen Trueman and Bedser put out five 
Australians for 118 on a good pitch and then watched dropped 
catches let the last five wickets raise the score to 275. On 
the Monday we had seen Hutton and May take our score to 
137 for 1 and then watched Compton, Graveney and Co. drop 
it to 225 for 7. True, next morning Bailey once again had 
exasperated the Australian bowlers by showing England bats- 
men how to play in Tests and, with the help of bowlers Bedser 
and Trueman, had given England a lead of 31. But now, with 
Hutton unnecessarily out before our eyes, we felt that we 
could trust no one, except possibly Bailey, to get even the 
108 runs still needed for final victory. 


But there was more to it than that. On Saturday I sat all 
day long on the grass. On Monday and today I have stood 
all day long, partly on my flat feet and partly on tiptoe; and my 
neck is stiff. Mind you, I judged Compton’s catch beautifully. 
For three long exciting days I have been able to see the 
bowler. Alternatively for three long, exciting days I have 
been able to see the batsman, provided always that the chap 
with the long hair did not move his head at what writers of 
thrillers call the crucial moment. When Laker ran up to bowl, 
it was my turn to watch the bowler. But the chap with the 
long hair had mercifully bent down to drink—* Pepsi-Cola, 
right off the ice, don’t miss your chance ”—so I also saw 
Lindwall swing. Then by that sort of inspiration which comes 
once in a lifetime to real cricketers, I trampled one child under 
foot, knocked over a woman, got into an argument with a man 
and thereby managed to see Compton take the catch in front 
of the pavilion rails. (I was able to settle the argument with 
the man because Compton caught the catch. The woman and 
child did not seem to be on our side.) But for the most part, 
although I was there, I had to be told. I shifted from one 
side to the other—while I was sitting on the grass. I eased 
my calves—while I was standing on the tarmac. (From time 
to time, by way of relaxation, I watched girls ease their 
feet out of shoes.) Girls or men, between the overs we eased 
our necks, we of the twenty thousand who had no proper seats 
and growled that stiffneckedness was not just a Biblical term 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


but a real occupational disease of cricket lovers who persist 
in going to the Oval. Yes, there was more to our sufferin 
than just watching England appear to throw the game away, 


For a day at the Oval to be bearable, the cricket must be 
entertaining and your own side must come out on top. Ags 
to the first, the cricket was entertaining from the very second 
over. That second over was bowled by Trueman. Some 
cricketers bore me. H. W. Taylor bored me, so did Makepeace, 
so did C. P. Mead, for they were batsmen who made large, 
slow scores against England or even Yorkshire. Some 
cricketers fascinate me, as did Hobbs, as does Hutton. ] 
watch them as, sitting in his studio, I would watch an artist 
painting a portrait. -But some cricketers wholly absorb me, 
Such are Trueman and Miller. 


Take Trueman first. A test match crowd needs time to settle 
down. They are still, intense, expectant for the first ball and 
then they look around. But for Trueman this Oval crowd 
leapt into full life at once. As he took off his sweater, Trueman 
was not clapped but cheered. His first ball, which came 
slowly, was greeted with the long drawn out “ Oo-Oo” with 
which a football crowd greets a shot which skims the upright. 
His second ball was greeted with the football crowd’s ecstatic 
“ Ah,”—it was a bumper. His third ball got a cheer for 
nothing in particular, except that it nearly set Morris’s bat 
on fire. His fourth ball got an “ Oo-Oo ” followed by a groan 
—was it a possible chance at the wicket ?—and his sixth ball 
got an “QOo-Oo” followed by howls of condemnation—for 
this was undoubtedly a chance, not taken, in the slips. When- 
ever Trueman was in action, whether he was batting, fielding 
or making his ten runs, something had the chance of happen- 
ing. Like Macaulay of old, who once ran a man out on his 
own bowling, he followed up so that the wretched batsman had 
to play not only a ball but also a black, scowling face at almost 
the same split second. Once Hassett drew away to square 
leg, saying that he had been put off by a sparrow. That was 
no sparrow. Those were Trueman’s bushy eyebrows brushing 
Hassett’s bat. Trueman does not merely fling a ball into the 
game. He flings himself. 

So does Keith Miller. Miller in this game made one (off a 
no-ball) and nought. He took few wickets. He let a ball go 
for four, to give England a first innings lead, which perhaps 
he should have stopped. But batting, bowling or fielding, we 
knew he was there. Did the crowd object to his bumpers? 
He waved his hand at us and bowled another. Did we jeer 
when he failed to run the ball off his foot into his hand? He 
tried again next time, succeeded, and again waved his hand. 
Was all this playing to the gallery ? Not at all. It was playing 
with it. Trueman and Miller are like boys standing at the 
front gate, bawling to us to come out for a game in the street. 

Yes, the cricket was always entertaining. But our side 
was not always on top; and then it was that the Oval crowd 
revealed its suffering. Then it was that we shouted to the 
chaps in front, “ Sit down, braces ! ” or “ You in the striped 
trousers, sit down!” When Bailey was getting Miller or 
Evans was getting de Courcy, we didn’t mind not seeing. But 
when Archer and Davidson, in the second Australian innings, 
looked like pulling Australian chestnuts out of the fire it was, 
“You there, with the dirty neck, kindly sit down—and have 
a bath! ” 

So when tonight Hutton, the majestic, ran himself out, 
stiffness, soreness and experience overwhelmed hope. We 
felt that England could never get even those 94 runs. But— 


* 
** 


The Oval, Wednesday—how wrong, thank goodness, we 
were ! 
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COUNTRY LIFE — 


Hay and harvest are close together in our locality this year. It is 
pot often that one sees hay being carted in one field while corn 
stooks are being set up in the next, but rain one month followed by 
warm sun, has resulted in the holding back of one task and the 
advancing of the other. A fortnight ago I looked up the valley at 
a hill of corn that was green, and saw that the hay beside it was 
still uncut, and now the binder is out bringing down oats that are 
already more silver than gold in appearance, while the haymakers 
are still struggling to load wagons and rake the field. Such happen- 
jngs produce a sort of nightmare of toil on small farms where a 
great deal of the work has still to be done by manual effort, but 
somehow harvest and haymaking are achieved. Sowing corn is an 
act of faith and harvesting is a prayer. I have done both and watch 
progress on the surrounding farms with as keen an interest\as I 
watch the drawing out of comb in the beehive. The activity involved 
js the same sort of urgent industry governed by sun and rain. 


Buddleia Butterflies 

While | was hanging over a wall in a little village that is. divided 
by a stream, | found myself overlooking a derelict garden where a 
few blackcurrants struggled to keep their heads above the embrace 
of briars and a forest of weed. Close by the wall was a buddleia 
bush (Buddleia Davidi) and on the bush was a peacock butterfly. 
Jt was a perfect specimen with a texture like satin. and a colour as 
grand as its namesake. As I watched, it flicked its wings open and 
enjoyed the sun, then snapped them shut again as though absorbing 
the warmth. When it movéd to another bloom, I discovered I had 
been blind to the presence of others, and I hastily began to count 
until | had numbered fifteen’ all about the floral spikes of the bush. 
At the lower end of the garden was a nettle-bed, beloved of this 
butterfly’s caterpillar and I decided that the place is particularly 
suitable for the peacock, which I had never before seen in such numbers. 


Deserted Chimneys 

The jackdaws have left us as they do every year just at this time. 
After the lifting of the potatoes and the start of ploughing, some of 
them will come back. Most of the birds nesting in the cottage 
chimneys and in the cliffs are visitors. The resident birds are less 
than a third of the adult spring and summer population, but even 
the residents are off with the black gatherings on pasture and fresh 
stubble. When the residents return, the flocks will have split up 
and the migrants will have moved to areas where food is more plentiful. 
Some of our local birds can be identified by their perching and 
nesting places and one or two by such features as broken feathers 
or lameness, for scavenging in henruns and backyards they are some- 
times injured in traps or mauled by cats. Now the cottage roofs are 
deserted. The cawing of young birds learning to fly from tree to 
tree is over and the daws are off, like a cloud of midges above some 
distant hill, rising and falling, drifting and turning, enjoying the 
warmth of days that are gradually shortening. 


Trippers 


Sometimes I find it hard to be tolerant. Standing by the falls 
a famous beauty spot—I overheard a sightseer expressing his admira- 
tion for the scene. He was one of a party of five who stood together 
looking down through the trees at the rocks and the frothing water 
and, as he spoke, his friends agreed that the sight was “ grand,” 
“proper lovely... When they had said this, they one by one got rid 
of their ice-cream cartons in the way that most trippers visiting this 
place seem to have; they let them fall over the wall and tumble down 
the slope until they lodged among the debris of sticks and cones, 
where they kept company with a litter of cigarette packets and a 
few score of similar cartons. I have watched hikers and family picnics 
in beauty spots in North Wales and I have been surprised at the 
pains they take to leave the country tidy, but the tripper who comes 
out of the industrial towns seems to have no conscience. When he 
has seen a place he is finished with it. 


Good Cuttings 


Some people find it hard to make cuttings, while others can strike 
a slip of almost any bush or plant with such ease that they earn 
the reputation of having green fingers. It is, of course, essential to 
Prepare a suitable slip of most plants that are to be propagated by 
cuttings, but the reason most people fail is, in my opinion, because 
they do not make the compost firm round their cutting. A secondary 
cause is the degree to which they moisten the contents of the pot or 
box. Too little water allows the compost to crumble away from the 
stem. Too much can help to produce spores and cause the cutting 
to wilt and die. I4N NIALL. 
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An early stage in the manu- 
facture of efficient anisotro- 
pic permanent magnets. The 
molten metal is poured into 
specially prepared moulds. 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


ANY of the great technical achievements of this age stem 

from scientific investigations that have led to improve- 
ments in the properties of materials. This is especially true of 
the electronics industry. 

The rapid progress in electronics has been marked, for 
instance, by the development of new and improved magnetic 
materials. One of the most important of these is an efficient 
anisotropic or directional permanent magnet. Another is a 
magnetic ferrite of exceptionally high permeability eminently 
suitable for the cores of high frequency inductances. A third is a 
non-metallic permanent magnet which is actually a true ceramic. 

All these remarkable materials, which were pioneered in this 
country by Mullard, have had a considerable influence upon 
the design of better and more compact electronic components 
and apparatus. Their successful use is due in no small measure 
to the work undertaken by the Mullard Applications Advisory 
Service, which is itself backed by a comprehensive research 


organisation. 
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LETTERS TO 


Unwilling 


Sir,—Your correspondent Glaux, in “ A Spectator’s Notebook,” deals 
with how and why wills should be published. She begins with an 
unfortunate analogy when she says it is ill-mannered to be inquisitive 
about a man’s bank balance. That does not deter the Inland Revenue 
authorities who often show such inquisitiveness. The publication of 
wills, she argues next, causes embarrassment to families. So does the 
reporting of legal proceedings of most kinds, and of many matters 
of public interest. Many professional diplomats, for instance, sigh 
for the bad old practice of secret diplomacy, but newspapers, even 
the most reputable, live by disclosure and in such matters as wills 
it is infinitely better that the facts should be published rather than 
speculated upon. I might give an example from our own newspaper. 
We published a will with details of bequests to one principal and half 
a dozen minor beneficiaries. The principal beneficiary, who had been 
inadvertently misinformed as to the terms of the will, burst into the 
office breathing litigious fire. There was in fact no error and the 
six minor beneficiaries had no doubt as to the wisdom of publishing 
wills. Glaux does not know how the Press acquire information regard- 
ing wills. Any individual, on payment of a shilling, may at Somerset 
House read a copy of any will. The distribution of such news to 
the appropriate areas is for convenience centred on the Press Associa- 
tion. From time to time attempts are made in Parliament to prevent 
the publication of wills. I hope such attempts will never receive 
your support. Queen Mary’s will, which was the occasion of this 
discussion, is as historically interesting as those in the Central Hall 
of the Probate Registry, which include, among others, those of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Dr. Johnson, Nelson and Wellington.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK SINGLETON. 
Bolton. (Editor, Bolton Evening News.) 


Dusty Answer 


Sir,—The undergraduate article, “Going Down,” by Mr. R. G. W. 
Theobald printed in the Spectator of August 14th, presents a somewhat 
distorted picture of current Cambridge discontents. I beg the space 
for a few comments, mainly on those matters of fact on which Mr. 
Theobald is misinformed: because it is there that his mis-statements 
are damaging to his University’s repute, if not his own, 

I do not know how Mr. Theobald knows that “there appears to 
be very little discussion, among the senior members, of the issues 
involved” in the conflicting demands of undergraduates and research 
on the don (as supervisor or tutor); but I am sure that he under- 
‘estimates the worries of his seniors on the specific problems of one 
"change which has happened since 1939, viz. the frequently dissatisfied 
and generally uneasy condition of the married undergraduate. 

Mr. Theobald’s article seems disingenuous in its omission of his 
real standpoint; which is that of a man married just after his first 

ear, and straddled uncomfortably between the normal life of insti- 
etl (primarily for the relatively immature) and the practical 
‘demands of marriage. Naturally he finds university studies “ academic ” 


(hence his “arid techniques” and “facts that are useless . . . except 
© gain a degree”); naturally he thinks that “many students would 
ain more .. . by joining a firm direct from school .. .” etc. Had 


written “I” for “many students,” his point could be conceded 
tonce. For by 1951-3 this post-war problem was further complicated 
y the rapid decline of undergraduate marriages and the resulting 
ck of a “ society ” with common difficulties (and common grievances), 
achronisms are usually tetchy. Mr. Theobald’s generalisations spring 
‘om the specific irritations of a (by now) very limited group, many 
‘of which—having a different attitude towards the * academic ” and the 
* practical "—would not accept them. 
I do not imply that his grouses 
sideration, and perhaps sympathy The married don (especially as 
jZutor) is apt to be an annoyance. Whereas the celibate readily treats 
married (I do not intend * marital”) problems as a dark and important 
mystery, the married don is inclined to suggest with heartless 
onchalance that “these things happen” (whether they be frictions 
Retscen wife and landlady or Caesarian section; and tutors are con- 
gulted about both, I may say); and also to imply, if only by attitude, 
Phat if a man marries by his own free choice, he should accept some 
of the tugs and conflicts consequent on making that choice in his 
jparticular conditions. All this is very unjust: dreadfully like “ practical 
ife * and unlike the normal loco-parenthetical relations of the “ man” 
(sic) and his tutor. 
It is, however, less unjust than 
Statements. It is untrue to state that 
@yould give what Mr. Theobald imagines he 


are not a matter for due con- 


some of Mr. Theobald’s rasher 
a “General Honours Degree” 
has been denied. If 
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three Honours subjects is his desideratum, he could take Economig 
Part I in his first year, Modern Languages Part I in his second and 
History or English Part II in his third; alternatively, he could devo 
his last two years to English Part II, offering French and Italian, 
and, if he wished, Medieval Latin or Anglo-Saxon. 

Secondly, it is untrue to suggest that undergraduates are not “ given 
the money to buy leisure”; for where the financial circumstancs 
are presentable to the Ministry as a “hard case,” special extra 
allowances can be applied for—through the tutor, may I add. The 
amount of reporting to, applying to, and negotiating with the Ministry 
and the local authorities that may be interposed between the Phases 
of the traditional picture of “ meet his tutor twice a term, to inform 
him of his arrival and his impending departure” is a blank in the 
practical awareness of many undergraduates. : 

Finally—a point of opinion rather than fact. Despite Mr. Theobald 
and the popular Press, I hold it dubious that the genuinely Suicidal 
person is ever converted by inexpert conversation or “ talking it out” 
The amount of amateur psychology (and even psychiatry) forced on 
tutors is already excessive; and the popular idea that everything would 
be all right with everybody if only someone else did something abou 
it is utterly in conflict with the Beveridge notion of the University 
as a place “to learn to use freedom.” The first real freedom begin 
in infancy. It consists in standing on your own legs.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. Rossirer. 
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Jesus College, Cambridge. 








Libretto-Writing 


Sir,—Mr. Martin Cooper in his very interesting remarks about open 
librettos did not mention Metastasio, whose librettos enjoy the unusual 
distinction of being widely read long after most of the music composed 
for them has been forgotten. In the eighteenth century they wer 
sometimes performed as stage plays without the music. 

I think that // Re Pastore, in Mozart’s lovely setting, could be 
revived with success. La Clemenza di Tito is less convincing 
dramatically than many of Metastasio’s other works, and was set by 
Mozart in an adapted form.—Yours faithfully, G. M. Leg. 

8 Chaucer Road, Bedford. 










Eric, or Little by Little 


Sirn,—Your correspondent, Mr. N. H. Fitzherbert, says, “I haven't 
got a copy of the immortal work at hand, but I feel sure Mr. Horace 
Wyndham has misrepresented it.” If he were to get a copy and read 
page eighty-eight, chapter eight, he would discover (1) that I did not 
“misrepresent it”; (2) that Eric’s description of the usher as a 
“surly devil” was spoken by him, and not “written by the school 
blackguard.” This accounts for the tearful reproaches of his pure 
minded playmate, Russell, “Oh, Eric, that is the first time I have 
heard you swear.”—Yours faithfully, Horace WyYNDHAM. 


The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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FraNce.—The féte-day of “Saint Napoleon,” the 15th August, has 
been kept in Paris this year with magnificence unequalled. Th 
Emperor, it is said, dictated the programme to the architect Visconti 
the féte cost 700,000 francs. A great body of soldiers paraded on 
Sunday, and a galaxy of lamps blazed on Monday night. 

Early on Sunday morning, troops began to pour into Paris, and 
assemble in the avenue running from the Tuileries to the Barriére dé 
l'Etoile. Crowds of people flocked to the same point, or took up 
their stations on the line of the general proceedings. About om 
o’clock the Empress arrived from St. Cloud, attended by four general 
officers, and followed by Prince Jerome and the Princess Mathilde. 
The Empress, dressed in white, took her seat on the balcony of the 
Pavilion of the Horloge. Half an hour afterwards, the Emperot, 
dressed as a General of Division, rode along the avenue, thirty paces 
in advance of his staff and escort. Two Arab chiefs, mounted on 
pure Arabian horses, rode with the staff. As the Emperor approached 
the balcony where the Empress was seated, he bowed, and took his 
station in front of the balcony. The troops then defiled before him 
They consisted of about 120,000 men, including National Guards. 
After thanking Marshal Magnan for the discipline of the troops, the 
Emperor and Empress retired. 
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Aegean Sky 


By REX WARNER 


RAVEL books can be interesting and instructive with- 
out making the reader long to visit the people or the 
countries which are described in them. We are not, 
for instance, attracted to Scotland when we read, “ A tree might 
be a show in Scotland as a horse in Venice. At St. Andrews, 

Mr. Boswell found only one, and recommended it to my notice. 
J told him that it was rough and low... .” Yet A Journey 
to the Western Islands (in which, of course, praise is awarded 
as well as censure pronounced) is an excellent and entertaining 
travel book. And then there are the works of pure and exact 
scholarship or topography. These, certainly, are enlivened by 
the intrusion of the authors’ personalities, their likes and dis- 
likes; but they are also sometimes peculiarly memorable for 
their sobriety and their weight. In this type a favourite of 
mine is Frazer’s Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. It is 
a book full of exact description, as anyone who has followed, 
for however short a way, in the footsteps of Frazer and 
Pausanias will know. But the great delineator will often 
unbend. There are a number of appropriate and delightful 
anecdotes from ancient authors; and, occasionally, with the 
utmost modesty and decorum, Frazer will appear in person. 
“A steep declivity,” he will tell us in his usual way, “ sparsely 
wooded with pine trees, leads up from the shore of the bay 
to the temple.” And then he will add, “ I shall always remember 
how on a lovely day in spring we landed here and lay under 
the pinetrees, looking down on the intensely blue but crystalline 
waters of the bay. The air was full of the fragrance of the 
pines, the yellow broom was in flower at our feet, and visible 
across the sea was the coast of Attica. It was a scene such 
as Theocritus might have immortalised.” 

This distinct and unpretentious writing iS, to my mind, 
admirable. Can one, outside of poetry, do better than “ in- 
tensely blue but crystalline” ? And I admire, too, the last 
sentence, the modest abdication of the living author in favour 
of what a dead poet might have done but never did. Indeed, 
one can go with Frazer anywhere and can trust him absolutely. 
There can be no murmur of contradiction or argument when, 
for example, he writes, “A recent explorer of Greece has 
observed that of all Greek cities Sparta enjoys the most beau- 
tiful situation. So far as my experience goes the observation 
is just.” Even when Frazer tells us that from Apollo’s temple 
in Delphi only “twenty minutes are needed to descend the 
steep terraced slope to the bed of the Plistus,” one knows that 
he is neither lying nor boasting; he is simply gifted with the 
agility of a goat or mountain sheep. 

The authors of modern travel books are, in some respects, 
less favourably placed than were Frazer or Dr. Johnson. The 
exact topography of the places they describe is usually avail- 
able before they set pens to paper; they know that sobriety 
and illumination are not required of them; what their public 
wants is not to be instructed with accounts of men and manners, 
but rather the illusion of a holiday abroad, or, at any rate, some 
urge Or intimation of where to escape, should time and money 
and opportunity all concur. So the modern travel book is 
more personal, more jolly, and more persuasive than were the 
travel books of the past. 

But, of course, there is nothing wrong in being personal, 
persuasive or jolly, in unbending in a way that would have 
been impossible for Dr. Johnson or for Sir James Frazer. 
There is nothing disreputable in giving pleasure to oneself or 
to others by re-creating the pleasures of company and of solitude 
which one has known in foreign lands. Indeed, there must be 
a kind of elegaic poetry in the nostalgia of the undertaking. 
And so it would seem that in this present age of travel literature 
a love and a zest for the country which one is to describe is 
almost a necessity for the author. What he wants to tell us 
and what we want to know is why and how he came to be in 


love with a certain place, and why and how that place deserved 
his love. Perhaps he was disappointed. or misguided. Then, 
unless he has something really important to say, let him keep 
quiet about it. What we want to hear about is his pleasure. 

Mr. Lawrence Durrell is extremely well qualified to write 
the kind of travel book which we all enjoy. He is gay, viva- 
cious and sensitive; he enjoys sights and sounds, colours and 
tastes; he has a quick eye for the eccentric character and the 
unusual article of clothing or furniture; his prose is often 
alight with the precision and the enthusiasm of poetry. And 
he has fallen in love with the greatest beauty in the world— 
Greece and the Greek islands. 

The subject of his new book* is the island of Rhodes, where 
he was working as a Foreign Service Press Officer in the period 
after the end of the war up till the time when Rhodes was 
restored to the Greek Government. It was a period of great 
interest both politically and administratively; but Mr. Durrell 
scarcely touches upon politics or administration except in so 
far as they seem to him amusing or absurd. What chiefly 
engages his attention is the landscape, the people and, perhaps 
less satisfactorily, the history of the island. Not that the 
historical passages are in the least dull or difficult to read. 
I merely doubt whether Frazer would have approved; for they 
are idiosyncratic and conversational; they are full of gaps and 
vaguenesses; they proceed with an unsteady motion that is 
probably good for the liver but which has none of the qualities 
of the scholarly and relentless steamroller. Many pages are 
devoted to Demetrius Poliorcetes, but this great general’s name 
is never once, I think, correctly spelled. Accents and breath- 
ings on Greek words are sometimes left unscattered. The great 
sieges of the Turks are just omitted because Mr. Durrell feels 
that “ it would be cruel to devote less than a whole book to 
them.” But, although this is not Frazer’s way, it is not 
necessarily a bad way. Mr. Durrell succeeds in communicat- 
ing his own restless and abounding enthusiasm and, like a 
good talker, scarcely allows one the time to wonder whether 
his judgments and his information are true or not. For his 
eye is upon the present and it is to illuminate the present that 
he snatches at any light which may come to hand from the past. 

The book is skilfully contrived, being written in a frame- 
work of friendship, of long walks and expeditions and leisurely 
conversations in a delicious garden. We are introduced to the 
author’s friends thoroughly enough to enjoy their appearances, 





* Reflections on a Marine Venus. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 25s.) 
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but not so intimately as to distract us from the main theme. For 
it is in the re-creation of atmosphere and of landscape that Mr. 
Durrell chiefly excels, in ‘‘ memories of this pure sunlight, these 
dancing summer days passed in idle friendship and humour by the 
maned Aegean.’’ (I do not know why the Aegean should be 
** maned,’’ but I like the word ; it is characteristic of Mr. Durrell’s 
manner.) 

There are a few, a very few, occasions when Mr. Durrell becomes 
sententious, and at this he is not half so good as Dr. Johnson. But 
in describing large, complicated and animated scenes he is excellent. 
The whole account of the ‘‘ panagyri ’’ at Soroni, beginning with 
a delightful altercation round a bus, and ending on a note of calm 
and human dignity, is one of the best pieces of writing about the 
Mediterranean which I know. It is full of wit, sympathy and 
precision and contains, among many other fine passages, a most 
brilliant description of Greek dancing. 

I think that in this book Mr. Durrell has done what he meant to 
do. He has re-created for himself the moments of his own happiness 
and he will have made his readers either wish that they could go to 
Rhodes or believe that they have actually been there. 


Lay Sermons 


Christianity, Diplomacy and War. By Herbert Butterfield. (The 


Epworth Press. 8s. 6d.) 

THOUGH not so entitled, this little book is another set of sermons on 
the Christian attitude towards war and power politics. They are 
based on the familiar theme that all men are sinners and that all 
‘states act in a sinful manner. Moral indignation against the sinful 
acts of others is, therefore, unjustified, even such acts as the Nazi 
treatment of the Jews. Professor Butterfield bases his analysis of 
the contribution which Christians can make in a world so constituted 
not merely on the Christian ethic of the forgiveness of sins but also 
on the experience of the Christian Church, which, he thinks, has 
acquired much worldly wisdom in the course of its history. 

+ Many of Professor Butterfield’s recommendations will be accepted 
by students of international affairs, whether they are Christians or 
\ History, for example, shows that conquerors are generally wise 
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et debellare superbos was written before Christianity existed, 
principle of the balance of power, to which Professor Butterfielg 
rightly attaches great importance, has been the motive of numerous 
Statesmen who were certainly not mainly guided by Christian 
principles. It has sometimes been used to get other peoples to do the 
fighting while the more prudent and pacific state reaped the advantage 
of greater security. 

In advocating such policies at the present time Professor Butterfield 
displays his wide reading and uses much ingenious illustration, 
Since his sermons are addressed to his fellow countrymen it is no 
doubt inevitable that he should especially dwell on their sins, Buyt\ 
it is unfortunate that, in an endeavour to correct the errors of what 
he considers to be nationalistic history, he should sometimes himself 
distort the picture of events to an equal degree with those he condemns, 
He gives in an emotional passage a most misleading account of 
British policy towards Norway in the last war. He accuses Britain 
of being partially responsible for the emergence of Hitler himself 
because she had reduced her armaments, though this fact had no 
influence on Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933. He even, apparently, 
condemns Britain for continuing to resist in 1940, so producing 
**a situation in which Hitler could not consolidate himself or restore 
normality, but had to be forever on the miove.’’ Professor Butter.) 
field seems to have a very curious conception of Hitler. 

He is often quite inconsistent in his judgments. Thus he com- 
mends Frederick the Great for wishing to preserve the international 
order at the end of the eighteenth century, while he condemns Britain 
for trying to do the same thing through the medium of the League of 
Nations. Indeed, he even makes the same accusation about her 
present policy. ‘‘Our great danger,’’ he writes, *‘is that we may 
find ourselves today in the position of being so Metternichian thaf 
Metternich himself hardly deserves the name.’’ Since Britain has 
not only recently recognised the complete freedom of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Eire, Iraq and Palestine, but is also preparing the way for 
similar developments in other parts of Africa and Asia, this seems 
to me the most extraordinary comparison which I have ever read 
in a work of an historian of repute. 

We may take comfort, however, from the fact that the main 
precepts of Professor Butterfield are the same as those which the 
British Government is following at this time. Aggression, he admits, 
must be resisted, but every attempt should be made to find a modus 
operandi with those who threaten us, a course which in spite of all 
its difficulties is being pursued both in the cold war in the West 
and the hot war in Asia. CHARLES WEBSTER, 


in showing moderation towards defeated enemies. ‘Parcere subjectis, ‘ 
The 


The Synthesis of Landscape 


Richard Wilson. By W. G. Constable. 
Paul. 70s.) 


ENGLISH Landscape painting is as unique as the English weather— 
and indeed the two are closely connected. The Mediterranean 
landscape lent itself to Classic interpretation because, at its most 
typical, it is placid, clear and ‘‘infinite’’ as a smooth lake. Certainly 
there are mountains and forests and rocks, but all are laid out under 
an undisturbed, constant light, the perspective of which can lull 
the spectator into a mood of timeless wondering—et ego in Arcadia. 
The Northern landscapes of France, Germany and the Low Countries 
are the exact opposite in character. Their light particularises rather 
than generalises. Instead of a smooth endless lake one thinks of a 
hard coast-line. The Northern painter navigates the spectator 
through his landscapes; the Southern painter entices him. The 
landscapes of this country combine the mood and qualities of both 
South and North. What perspective does for the Classic landscape, 
mists and.clouds do for us. Compare, for example, Claude with 
Turner, Chirico with Paul Nash. Or, to be more practical: in Italy 
one wonders what will next appear over the horizon; here one wonders 
what will appear round the corner. We share with Classic landscapes 
a sense of spatial mystery, a sense of scenes existing beyond the 
immediate one; and at the same time we share with the North 4 
sense of domesticity and particular intimacy. No one expressed this 
better than Wordsworth. 

The importance of Richard Wilson is that he was the first painter, 
as Turner was the last, to attempt to make this synthesis. He 
accepted the Classic convention of his time, visited Italy, admired 
Gaspard Poussin and Claude, but gradually, and to the detriment 
of his contemporary reputation, followed up his equal admiration 
for Cuyp, and began to apply, not impose his classic vision to the 
particulars of the British scene. (A mountaineering friend of mine 
has said that it would almost be possible to plan an actual ascent 
from one of Wilson’s pictures of Welsh mountains.) The British 
school of landscape painting followed, and at its best—even m 
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Constable—retained a sense of light and space, closehy allied, as in 
the Classic vision, to a sense of Time fusing and passing: the essence 
of poetry that extends the meaning of the matter-of-fact. 

This book on Wilson is a work of immense and—so far as the 
laymen can judge—accurate scholarship. Mr. Constable, one-time 
director of the Courtauld Institute and now Curator of the Museum 
at Boston, would, I’m sure, have little use for the nebulous generalisa- 
tions | have just made. He is concerned with facts or, since so little 
js really known about Wilson, with assessing the accuracy of specific 
deductions. Like many of the art-historians of his generation he 
believes that the present need is to marshal every scrap of relevant 
evidence; later, others can draw social, psychological or aesthetic 
conclusions. This type of book has nothing to do with the writings 
of such men as Pater, Ruskin, Morris, Woelffin or Sir Kenneth Clark. 
Rather, it is a sort of Bradshaw. The biographical essay records 
all the known dates, changes, connections of Wilson’s life. The 
catalogue raisonné contains information about every picture he is 
believed to have painted. The list of owners informs us of their 
whereabouts. The chapter on imitators and copyists is a sound 
guide for attributions. The four hundred odd reproductions serve 
as a visual reference to every one of Wilson’s subjects—although not 
to every version of the same subject. It is a book, in fact, which, 
along with Mr. Brinsley Ford’s recent study of Wilson’s drawings, 
makes available everything that is at present known about the artist 
and his work. 

This is hardly the place to argue whether the energy and diligence 
that lic behind such an undertaking are misplaced, whether the 
academic process of isolating—in order the more accurately to 
examine—can be legitimately separated from the subsequent process 
of connecting, whether scholarship for scholarship’s sake is, for all 
its concentration upon facts, a form of escapism similar to that of 
art for art’s sake. But what must be said is that this is essentially 
a book for specialists. To use a Bradshaw one has to know where 
one wants to go; its purpose is not that of a travel book. Here even 
the small and rather dim plates are not going to make the tentative 
reader enthusiastic. Yet, if one perseveres and can interpret for 
oneself, one comes to flesh and blood: to Wilson’s heart-searchings 
about giving up portraits and concentrating on landscapes: to his 
affection for, and, during the 1760s, his truly painterly imagination 
about his native Wales: to the tragedy of his declining popularity 
and his recourse to drink: to his typical remark (personally welcome 
in view of my reaction to the present Tate show) that Gainsborough’s 
landscapes were ‘‘ fried parsley’’; or to the following story: ** Wilson 
had been invited to a gentleman’s house, but when he approached it 
he turned to an acquaintance and said, ‘Are there any young ladies?’ 
He was answered in the affirmative. ‘Do they draw?’ continued 
Wilson. The reply was ‘Yes.’ ‘Good morning to you, then,’ said 
Wilson, and turned away.”’ JOHN BERGER. 


The Lost Magic 


The Story of Axel Munthe. By Gustaf Munthe and Gudrun Uexhill. 
(John Murray. 18s.) 


Tue authors of this memoir quote a Swedish writer who once remarked 
that had the Czar and the Czarina taken Munthe for their friend and 
adviser, rather than Rasputin, the world might well be very different 
today. The hypothesis is not quite as fanciful as it might appear. 
The Russian Emperor and Empress had met Munthe and urged him 
to pay them a visit : there is every reason to believe that he could 
have exercised on those weak wills the same power to which many a 
stronger personality succumbed : and the coupling of his name with 
Rasputin ’s—the doctor, bird-lover, antiquarian and the sly, lecherous, 
ignorant moujik—is not altogether paradoxical. Both men could 
and did exercise a dominance over others that seems to have been, 
for lack of a better word, hypnotic. Both used this gift to achieve 
cures which, in an age that knew little of psychosomatic medicine, 
were regarded as approaching the miraculous. And both were 
roundly described as frauds by those who neither liked them nor 
were overwhelmed. 

It is hard for one who did not know Munthe to understand the 
reasons for the success of this latter-day Mesmer. Other doctors 
doubted his talents and even his knowledge of medicine, yet he had 
a most successful practice. His manners seem to have been brusque, 
if not actually uncouth, yet ‘* he slept in every royal residence in 
Europe.’’ Like many another decent medical man, he did a con- 
siderable amount of unpaid work among the poor, some of whom 
had nasty, infectious diseases: in his case his admirers found this 
astonishingly heroic. He disliked cruelty to animals, an admirable 
if not excessively rare trait, and the world applauded him. He built 
a rather congested house on Capri in which he placed a quite inter- 
esting, heterogeneous collection of artistic objects and reproductions : 
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the world gushed. And finally he wrote The Story of San Michele 
in which he mixed fact and improbable anecdote and pseudo-mystic- 
ism and Italianate romanticism and Boreal gloom in just the right 
proportions to obtain an enormous financial success in England and 
America. 

What was the secret ? What is the receipt? We do not get it 
from this book, though we do see the effect in those chapters written 
by the Baroness Uexhiill. Her attitude towards her old friend is a 
defensive amalgam of female love from the cradle to the grave. The 
result, unfortunately, is as wearisome as that produced by some 
mothers describing the brilliance of an only son, or a nurse her 
favourite patient. His cousin, Dr. Munthe, writes more objectively 
and considerably better. He even attempts to solve the mystery : 
what did they all see in Axel Munthe ? He fails. We are left with 
the picture of an impolite sentimentalist with a pawky sense of 
humour, a snob whose boundless self-esteem was only matched by his 
self-pity and general whimsicality. 

There must have been more to him than is revealed in this diffuse 
and clumsily constructed volume. Ah, the authors imply, if only 
you had known him, if you had only experienced his charm. ... 
For those who did, The Story of Axel Munthe will perhaps recall 
joys and pleasures from the shades. For those who did not, Munthe 
remains an ambiguous, problematical figure, and not an outstandingly 
attractive one. CONSTANTINE FItZGIBBON. 


Holidays in France 


Springtime at St. Hilaire. By Eric and Barbara Whelpton. 
Press. 15s.) 

French Life and Landscape. Volume Two: Southern France. By 
Alfred Firth. (Elek., 18s.) 

Normandy and Britanny. By Ralph Dutton. (Batsford. 18s.) 


THE man who undertakes to write a guide-book that will not bore 
takes on a difficult task. To begin with, he is bound to be repetitive, 
and nothing stuns the imagination like repetition. Then there is the 
dire trap of stilted and deadly guide-book language, so hard to avoid ; 
and a host of other trials. If he succeeds, his readers will be all on 
fire to follow in his footsteps, but for this he must be a man of singular 
virtues. The three books here reviewed are three diverse examples 
of how to write a guide-book. 
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The Overloaded Ark 


‘I hail a happy book.’—Guy RAMSEY: Daily Telegraph. 
* Fascinating traveller's tale."—PETER QUENNELL : Daily Mail. 
‘ Completely fascinating—its very real appeal is similar to 
Elephant Bill.\.—News Chronicle. ‘Immense charm—how 
seldom it is that books of this kind are written by those who 
can write !"—Time and Tide. * No more absorbing book of 
its kind has been written.’"—Glasgow Herald. 
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Marine Venus 


‘A gay and lovely book.’—HAROLD NICOLSON: Observer. 
* Expresses a poet’s intoxication with landscape, a humanist’s 
appetite for history, and an eye for character worthy of a 
novelist."—RAYMOND MORTIMER : Sunday Times. * Captures 
and compresses the entire essence of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.’—Time and Tide. With prints and photographs. 25s. 
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Mr. Whelpton will not, | hope, be offended by having Springtime 
at St. Hilaire taken under such a heading, for although it is the 
description of a single village just south of Paris, it could also be 
the picture of almost any other village in France where the mild 
pleasures of fishing take precedence over other business, and rough 
humour and red wine abound together. His style is chatty and 
rambling ; he is full of little bits of historical and architectural 
information thrown out at random here and there, mixed with 
inconsequential stories to do with the lives, past and present, of his 
newly-made friends and the several months he and his wife spent 
apparently so happily amongst them. 

French Life and Landscape—Volume Il: Southern France is a 
guide-book a priori. It is for the serious traveller, the determined 
finder-out of information, who wants to know as he goes what 
geographical strata he stands on and how they got there, how many 
tons of coal are dug at la Mure (the answer is 400,000), what is the 
chief trade as well as the chief building and beauty spot of the town 
he is about to reach, and soon. One feels that if Mr. Firth had been 
given more elbow-room, had been enabled to write an enormous 
book instead of quite a small one, the result would be fascinating to 
read, and fun as well. But, as it is, the facts are so compressed, so 
crammed together, the paragraphs follow so close and blackly one 
upon another, that this reviewer got tired out half-way through and 
didn’t want to go there any more. The photographs, however, are 
splendid and evocative. 

Standing mid-way between these two extremes is Mr. Dutton’s 
Normandy and Brittany. He says in his introduction that he has tried 
to give a leisurely air to the text, and to strike a nice balance between 
leaving out and putting in too much. In this he has succeeded 
admirably. Without doubt Mr. Dutton does possess those virtues 
peculiarly necessary to a writer of guide-books. Beneath his light 
but dexterous touch the two north-westerly provinces of France 
open out and blossom invitingly, and his pleasant prose is made yet 
pleasanter by the clear type in which it is set. I would quarrel only 
with the reproductions of paintings which mix unhappily with so 
many excellent and factual photographs. In every other respect 
this seems to me the pattern of what a guide-book should be. 

EMMA SMITH. 


New Novels 


Private Life of an Indian Prince. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 


Checkmate to Destiny. By Francis d’Autheville. (Harvill. 9s. 6d.) 
Aunt Jeanne. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Now or Never. By Wayland Hilton-Young. (Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. MUuLK ANAND’s villainous hero, the Maharaja of Shampur> 
known to his intimates as Victor or Vicky, is the type of Indian prince 
one used to find living in exile on the Cote d’Azur ; but that was 
when the British were ruling India. Now they have gone. And 
how is the new India to draw under a central government this back- 
ward little State of Shampur and its hysterical ruler, so devoted to 
** independence,’’ and one soon sees why. The story is told by Dr. 
Shankar, English-educated and in attendance upon the Maharaja for 
the sake of the money, though he often feels he ought to go away and 
help the oppressed animals and people. Armed with a clinical ther- 
mometer and a capacity for soft answers, Dr. Shankar takes part in 
the arguments and insults...** At this Srijut Popatlal J. Shah 
flushed a vivid coffee colour.’’ The main theme of this not altogether 
edifying book is His Highness’s infatuation for the hill woman 
Gangi, whose ‘‘frailities, ficklenesses and cruelties were the secondary 
hues as against the lush splendour of the primary colours of her lusts 
and passions,’ as Mr. Anand puts it. He has this affection for 
tumultuous words but often when the reader thinks he is drowning 
there will come a quick bright phrase like a hencoop on the floods. .. 
** The poignant yearning for the holy life made Victor’s face look a 
trifle bilious.’’ Dr. Shankar, as we have seen, also hankers after 
righteousness and in the end, having said goodbye to Vicky in the 
lunatic asylum of which he is by now a fully qualified inmate, the 
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doctor sets out to help the ** crude rough people, who stank no better 
than their oxen.’ His English education: may be held in part 
responsible for this practical step. Indeed what makes this book s9 
particularly fascinating is the evidence it gives of strong English. 
Indian mixed feelings running in the blood. It is rather like an 
uneasy but indissoluble marriage, of whose humours and importance 
the author is usually, but not always, aware. 

M. d’Autheville’s novel, admirably translated by Baroness Bud. 

berg, is extremely bizarre. One is not sure where the author stands, 
but certainly he does not ask us to disbelieve the spells and witch. 
craft and the opinions of the heroic Dr. Henrik upon theosophy and 
the rights of the Muslim genie to operate in a world of sanitary squads 
and anti-locust flame-throwers under a French Colonial Government 
grown loving and practical...‘* ‘I’m trying camphor’, he said, 
*Caffein no longer has any effect.’’’ The setting is a French military 
post in south Morocco, efficient and friendly but with an eye open 
for trouble on the frontier. The beautiful young Berber girl of 
forceful character, called Saadia, is supposed to be unlucky because all 
her fiancés have died violently and also the weather is being unusually 
destructive. Dr. Henrik is sad because his fiancée was taken up 
by the Nazis, for which he blames his own carelessness. There is a 
lesbian sorceress called Fatima who fancies Saadia. There is also 
an irritable professor of zoology—** You put soft insects into 
alcohol ; hard insects are impaled, sir, impaled. How often must I 
repeat it *’—who is searching for rats whose hairs stand on end; 
but the authorities are only interested in the plague-carrying variety, 
When the bubonic plague breaks out, Saadia, riding by night, kills 
the enemy chieftain who has stolen the vaccine from the crashed 
aeroplane, and rides back with * While social life at the settlement 
is enlivened by the dancing of »* Blue Girls, descendants of temple 
prostitutes, industrious, innoce .t and serious, the dark spells of 
Fatima pursue their victims. She is a woman with one black eye 
and one gray. She turns herself into a yellow dog, still with one 
black eye and one gray, and scratches on Saadia’s door. In the end 
she has to be burnt alive as a witch. Why does not this book dismiss 
itself as nonsense? Because it has such beauty and simplicity, 
because the words and images are so fresh, because there is no 
facetiousness and the wonderful and the practical are matched with 
a child’s eye and because the author, for all his simplicity has a 
remarkably shrewd insight into human character. 

** At Poitiers, where she had to change, she hadn’t been able to resist 
the temptation.*’ This art of beginning well is not the least of 
M. Simenon’s great gifts. An ageing woman, grossly fat, is plodding 
home from a life given up to sordid misadventures and drink in 
South America, Egypt and Turkey, to the family house in provincial 
France where she hopes to find her brother. He has just hanged 
himself. This woman, Jeanne, Aunt Jeanne to her brother’s dis- 
ordered family, instead of lying down and dying, as she thought, 
takes on a life of practical helpfulness. M.Simenon, in fact, appears 
to have written a moral tale, the moral being—salvation through 
works and let faith go hang. Jeanne’s seventeen-year-old niece is 
debauched and sullen, the sullenness being hopeful because youthful. 
In an interview, as unsavoury as it is comical, the girl confesses to 
her aunt, with a mixture of pride and shame which is also youthful, 
the details of her wickedness. Her aunt, playing ace to that king, 
responds with some details of her brothel in Istanbul. Jeanne’s 
helpfulness is marred by attacks of dropsy and we hear again from 
the excellent gruff doctor who came the night of the suicide. The 
dead man had been operating unsuccessfully on the black market. 
A hysterical sister-in-law, a weak nephew who promoted his sister’s 
vices, a niece-in-law whose detested baby Jeanne has to tend, feed 
and pacify, serve as a general gloom to make Jeanne’s late-flowering 
virtue shine brighter. When one has paid tribute once again to this 
author’s astonishing artistic vitality it remains to be said that this 
tale by and large seems odd. 

Mr. Hilton-Young is very good about the Civil Service in Now 
or Never ; one especially warms to him for his shrewd defence, in 
the mouth of one of his characters, of Whitehallese. Ministers, he 
says, are tired when they come to reading Cabinet papers and they 
like things couched in familiar terms—‘* On a basis of the quanti- 
fication of these provisional index figures.... Due to this I feel 
on balance,’’ and soon. The persons in the story are the disinherited 
landowner, young James ; Otto, bright hope of the Ministry, whose 
grandfather, old Casali, bought James’s family’s landed estate ; 
Lesley, girl medical student, engaged to the good Otto but switch ng 
to James ; and Miss Selina Waterbutt who marries Otto. There Is 
a general feeling about the love situations that it does not matter 
who marries whom, a pettishness and lack of depth. Otto’s father 
plays a sinister part but as he overheard Lesley describing the fam.ly 
as ** criminal profiteering wops’’ he mav be excused. The book Is 
well written and full of life. Stevie Sviin. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


English Radicalism, 1886-1914. By S. 
Maccoby. (Allen and Unwin. 42s.) 


Tuere is a great gap in British historical 
writing which I had hoped this book might 
fill. ‘‘Radicalism’’ was a separate thing 
from Liberalism up till August 4th, 1914, at 
least, and it had a profound influence on our 
history. But it has been neglected because 
its successors, the Socialists, were interested 
in their own origins only, and (so far as the 
elder members were concerned) remembered 
Radicalism chiefly as a dangerous illusion 
which they had successfully dissipated in 
their own minds and their colleagues’. In 
fact, they never freed themselves from it, 
which was indeed an excellent thing, for 
there was a great deal in Radical thought 
which was of eternal value. In particular 
I am thinking of the passionate Radical 
belief in personal freedom; I wish it were 
stronger, not less strong, in the Labour 
movement today. 

Dr. Maccoby, though his book is learned 
in its way, has not filled this gap. The 
valuable part of his book is that—nine- 
tenths of the whole—devoted to a detailed 
account of the sessions of Parliament in his 
period. This proceeds election by election, 
session by session and even week by week, 
and much of the material can never be of any 
value except to very close students. But 
the quotations often have a liveliness from 
which Dr. Maccoby’s own writing is wholly 
free, and the book will remain a_ useful 
quarry. The subsections on *‘Labour’’ 
and India are not equally well-informed, and 
the occasional and rather appalling quota- 
tions from. extra-Parliamentary Radicals 
such as Dr. John Clifford only serve to 
remind us what a wide field remains un- 
explored. i. Wr oe 


Portrait of an Ice Cap, with Human Figures. 
By J. M. Scott (Chatto & Windus. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tue story of arctic endurance that Mr. 
Scott gives here is over twenty years old. 
Although life in the northern snow deserts 
may seem to be timeless and dateless, in 
point of fact such a degree of isolation need 
never occur again, now that communication 
and supply by aircraft are assured. In 
1930 the first attempts to winter on the 
Greenland Ice Cap were made independently 
by a fifty-year-old German and a group of 
British averaging half his age. This expedi- 
tion, led by the undergraduate Gino Wat- 
kins, is now traced out by one of its mem- 
bers. The aim was to establish a weather 
Station on the Ice Cap; and the fiercest 
enemy was not cold but wind. Men and 
dogs were held up by blizzards ; snowdrifts 
blocked their camp; gales of 100 m.p.h. 
threatened to dislodge it. A party struggling 
across the Ice Cap made fifteen miles in 
fifteen days of heroic progress. This is 
the classic polar story — frostbite and 
monotonous rations, sudden grandeurs of 
sky, sun and snow, the diversion of reading 
when weatherbound, and the anxiety over 
dogs that pupped at the most awkward 
morients. Then, almost abruptly, it be- 
comes a one-man saga when Augustine 
Courtauld mans the Ice Cap weather station 
single-handed through the winter. The plan 
was for three months, which lengthened into 
five when the relief party failed to find the 
Station. Hut and observer had been buried 
under snowdrifts. On May 6th the searchers 
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saw remnants of a Union Jack and the brass 
ventilating pipe projecting just above the 
surface. Courtauld was rescued, weak but 
well. (The German expedition, less fortu- 
nate, lost its leader.) Such a tale of calm 
endurance carries its own dignity and wonder, 
N. 


and can never be out of date. S. 
Underwater Hunting. By Dr. Gilbert 
Doukan. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


TACKLE gets finer but fishermen are un- 
doubtedly becoming more coarse. Tench 
are taken with a nylon filament; trout, 
according to an awful rumour, are not 
averse to a March Brown attached to a 
thing called a bubble-float, and salmon 
succumb to the slipping clutch and synchro- 
mesh of a thread line reel. Spear guns are 
also fashionable in Mediterranean circles. 
Dr. Doukan shows that you too can hit an 
octopus between the eyes, a Giant Groper 
in the gut and congers almost any place 
from Beachy Head to the Balearics. It 
requires only diving goggles, a breathing 
apparatus, a spring gun and a pair of bath- 
ing pants. The guns are quite remarkable 
and we have the author’s word for it that 
they can be made out of most things from 
knitting needles and umbrella spokes to the 
backbones in granny’s corsets. Thereafter 
it is a matter of skill, lung power and a 
hunting ground for preference not more 
than forty-five degrees north or south of the 
Equator. Dr. Doukan’s book has got 
almost everything except an index. 
1. BD H, 


Australian Passport. By Colin Wills, 

(Dennis Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 
THE English are, on the whole, shamefully 
uninformed about Australia; they have 
heard of the ‘* bush,’’ they probably know 
that Sydney has a beautiful harbour, but 
they wrongly imagine the Australians to be 
a race of bronzed extroverts who spend all 
their time surfing and swimming. Un- 
doubtedly they are individualists, and their 
youth gives them certain advantages : 
freedom of outlook and action, and a cul- 
ture young enough to include the best from 
their own world and the European. In the 
*thirties, when the author was a young man, 
they were inhibited in their artistic and cul- 
tural progress by the parochialism of 
** wowsers °’ (a pejorative, meaning narrow- 
minded and puritanical) and the desire to 
imitate. But they have shed some of their 
self-consciousness, and now Mr. Wills 
believes that Australia is forming its own 
distinctive and valid culture. 

The author’s writing is that of a journalist 
im a hurry. with the result that in the last 
half of this book the reader is given a survey 
of Australian society, politics and art in 
the broad generalisation which is inevitable 
in swift reporting. The descriptions of the 
bush, sun and scenery, the initiation of the 
‘* jackaroo,’’ and the writer’s early journal- 
istic days, are colourful and by far the best 
part of the book. The concern with analysis 
rather than individual people is disappoint- 
ing, and there is a tendency to be categorical. 
But Mr. Wills is never dull and he corrects 
some well-known English misconceptions. 


Botteghe Oscure XI. (Rome, 1953. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is not the best issue of a review which 
has rightly achieved a high international 
reputation. It contains too much writing 
which is merely esoteric and too purpose- 
fully refined, and exhibits a kind of avant- 
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gardisme which wastes a good deal of time 
in chasing its tail. Too little of the writing 
is really vital—informed with some kind of 
essential truth; and we have too much 
froth and foam. The French section is par- 
ticularly poor ; it contains oracular exposi- 
tions on various subjects which are neither 
poetry nor prose and which leave the reader 
more dazed than convinced; and it con- 
tains so-called poems, in fact passages of the 
most involved and cryptic prose, which 
could be read backward or forward with 
equal profit. Surely there are limits even to 
free verse ! English poetry, on the contrary, 
even with the asset of a stressed language, 
keeps steadily to metre, and with advantage. 
I particularly welcome McCaig, Tom Scott’s 
rendering of Villon’s ballad in Lallans, Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s contribution, which contains 
passages of moving beauty, and Chapman 
Mortimer’s very intriguing short story. But 
why in the American section, devote over 
a hundred pages to a play on Agamemnon 
whose scanty merits clearly belie the pre- 
eminence which the number of pages implies? 
Happily the urbane prose of Carlo Levi and 
Umberto Saba, the freshness of the Italian 
poetry, with the excellent rendering of 
Lowell’s poem at the end of the book, 
restore peace to the mind and bring hope 
of better things. a Ge 





_ The most particular people 
in Britain are rapidly realising 
that for purest, better-than- 
pre-war quality tinned fruits, 
we are among the foremost 
producers. 
Our 

APRICOTS 


YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES 
WILLIAM PEARS 
STRAWBERRIES 
GREENGAGES 


All 


in 29 oz. tins in Syrup, can 
now be ordered direct from 
our cannery in Devon, at: 


56)-, 60/-, 56/-, 54/-, 48/- 
per dozen respectively. Car- 
riage and packing 3/10 per 
dozen; 2/- per half dozen. 


BLACKBERRIES 

56/- per dozen in 29 oz. tins, 
also 

BLACKBERRIES 

in 17 oz. tins at 30/- per 
dozen. 


Please send cheque with order 
to: 


EASTON FRUIT 
FARM PRODUCTS 
LIMITED, 
BIGBURY, S. DEVON. 
Please state nearest station. 


Ordérs acknowledged by 
return. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NATION’S 
WELL-BEING 





THe 3ist annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 
18th at Regis House, King William Street, 
London, E.C, 


Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) who 
presided, reviewed in detail the Group’s exist- 
ing activities both at home and overseas and 
— referring to his pending tour abroad, 
said: 


Australia and Canada offer exceptional 
opportunities and both should prove fruitful 
fields for the varied activities of our Group. 
As in South Africa, the Rhodesias and in New 
Zealand, we aim not to exploit any country in 
which we are operating but to grow with it: 
to serve its needs to the best of our ability: to 
make each “United Dominions” Company 
a real Commonwealth link and to foster, in 
every way we can, each country’s internal 
trade and its external business with the other 
members of the Empire—particularly Great 
Britain. 

The Group has a capital and surplus 
amounting to £4,500,000 and assets exceeding 
£26,000,000. Over the years United 
Dominions Trust has clearly made a notable 
contribution to the industry and commerce of 
the nation. Yet when we are ready still 
further to increase the usefulness of the Group 
and to help restore the economy of the 
country, the Government itself raises an 
obstructing hand and says “Stop!” Let me 
explain. In 1950 and again in 1951 we applied 
to the Capital Issues Committee for permis- 
Bion to increase our capital and on both 
occasions that permission was refused. In 
April of this year we made our third applica- 
tion to the Committee, giving them a detailed 
description of the wide scope of our business 
and of the quality of the services we are 
rendering to the national economy. Despite 
this, our application to the Capital Issues 
Committee has now been refused for the third 


time ! 


A PIONEERING COMPANY 


The history of United Dominions Trust 
gives me the right to describe it as a pioneering 
company. We are following the road travelled 
by those who made Britain a great industrial 
and trading nation and an Empire. At home 
and abroad our services are promoting the 
national and international trade of the Com- 
monwealth. We are improving old-established 
services; we are adding new services. We have 
fairly established our right to live—and to 
grow. 

Yet when we seck the further expansion 
which is entirely justified by our record, the 
Government intervenes and applies a veto 
under out-of-date defence regulations! The 
character of our business and its essential 
place in our economic system, make it in- 
credible that any Government should take this 
short-sighted and despotic attitude. 

The Welfare State is presumed and designed 
to abolish poverty, but if it has in fact reduced 
one form of poverty it has merely created 
another in a different class. 

The political economic philosophy of the 
Welfare State is not only bad economically 
but it is also morally bad. No civilisation 
based on spite or envy or on a sentimental 
altruism can survive. Nor can it live on a 
foundation of dependence on the State. We, 
and the people of the world need freedom 
to think for ourselves, to act for ourselves and 
to live our own lives. 


The report was adopted. 





Stock markets are still in good form, but it 
remains true that activity is still largely 
centred on speculative issues. The latest 
news from Persia, of course, has distinctly 
enlivened the Oil market, and in sympathy 
with Anglo-Iranians Burmahs have afforded 
some further justification, admittedly purely 
fortuitous, for the enthusiasm I have recently 
shown for them. Broadly speaking, though, 
take-over and break-up talk is still the main 
driving force behind most market move- 
ments. An outstanding example of this was 
a big rise the other day in the shares of 
Johnson Brothers (Dyers) on the news that 
the directors are going to carry out a property 
deal involving the group’s 1,400 shops. 
This has stimulated further interest in many 
other shares representing fixed assets in the 
form of freehold properties, where it is felt 
that there is a big gap between market 
quotation and underlying values. 


Debenhams to be Written Up 


One of the main companies with such 
associations is Debenhams, which, with well 
over a hundred separate establishments 
under its control, must have a large area of 
undervaluation in its consolidated balance- 
sheet. This week the directors have issued 
an announcement to the effect that they are 
proposing to write up the nominal value of 
the Ordinary shares from 4s. to 10s. 

A statement of some sort had been 
expected for days or even weeks, but the 
market was going for something rather more 
ambitious. The most favoured suggestion 
was that the company would be converting 
its freeholds into leaseholds, with the possi- 
bility of a tax-free capital repayment to the 
shareholders, but this idea now looks rather 
remote. All the same, there is evidence that 
some important financial interests have 
acquired big holdings in the expectation of 
substantial capital appreciation, and it will 
not be altogether surprising if they regard 
the latest development as out of keeping with 
their idea of what should be done. 

In any case, a change in the nominal value 
of the shares in itself means nothing. What 
matters is the future rate of dividend, and on 
this the directors’ circular leaves us in the 
dark. Last March the interim was raised by 
a half from 84 to 124 per cent., and a cor- 
responding adjustment to last year’s final 
would give a total of 463 per cent. One con- 
jecture is that this might be rounded off to 
50 per cent. Earnings last year were 77 per 
cent., but this year they ought to be better. 
At around 29s. 6d. the notional yield is only 
6.7 per cent., and normally I should not 
regard this as over-generous. In view of 
the possibility of further developments, how- 
ever, holders might be wise to wait and see 
a little longer. 


Thorn Electrical 


Thorn Electrical Industries is a progres- 
sive business, but like others of this descrip- 
tion the financing of its ever-expanding 
activities compels the directors to pursue a 
somewhat conservative dividend policy. 
Thus it was not surprising that this week’s 
declaration of 12} per cent. on the Ordinary 
5s. shares was merely a repetition of last 
year’s rate. On the other hand, the pre- 
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liminary statement of profits for the year to 
March 31st, 1953, shows a marked improve. 
ment on the previous period. The grou 
trading balance amounts to £771,292, against 
£681,169, and even after a sharply increased 
provision for tax there is an appreciable 
increase in the cover for the dividend, which 
last year was five-fold. 

What the consolidated balance-sheet will 
show in the way of liquid resources I cannot 
predict. Last time there was a bank over. 
draft of £921,000 against cash of £142,000, 
Since then the company has raised £500,000 
in unsecured loan stock, and this, together 
with sums coming in during the year, should 
have alleviated the position. 

At about Ils. cum the dividend the 
shares yield some 6 per cent. This is’a 
reasonable return for an investment with 
growth possibilities. 


Low-priced Woollen Equity 

A company that deserves closer attention 
than investors have so far seemed willing to 
give it is Hirsch Son and Rhodes, top makers 
and woollen merchants, of Bradford. Since 
it was made public in July, 1948, the com- 
pany has shown an impressive record of 
rising trading profits, and has paid steady 
dividends, yet at the moment the 4s. shares 
stand no higher than 6s. to yield 11 per cent, 
on the latest dividend of 164 per cent. This 
payment was covered by earnings nearly 
four times as large. There are no prior 
charges outstanding. 

The latest balance-sheet shows net liquid 
assets alone equal to over 8s. a share, though 
the fact must be faced that the assets consist 
chiefly of stock and debtors, and that this 
year an overdraft has developed. Against 
this it is worth pointing out that the latest 
accounts show a figure for Excess Profits 
Levy equivalent to a dividend of over 10 
per cent., so that when the Levy expires at 
the end of this year the net balance should 
be helped. 

The shares are attractive as a means of 
raising the yield of a mixed portfolio. 


Ten per Cent. Freehold 

The renewed activity in shares with free- 
hold property connections has set investment 
analysts to work looking for holdings of this 
sort that do not look over-valued. The main 
trouble with recommendations arising out of 
research of this sort is that shares are not 
always easy to come by, and a would-be 
buyer may have to place a standing order 
and wait some time before he sees any result, 
One share whose marketability is not too 
restricted is the 2s. 6d. Ordinary of Olympia, 
The company’s freehold land and buildings 
are entered in the balance-sheet at £2,479,246, 
against £2,254,432 when the company was 
floated in 1930. The difference represents 
subsequent additions. It may be safely 
assumed that the book figure is conservative 
in the extreme, but even on this basis there 
is enough to cover the outstanding principal 
of the 4 per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock 
and the 5 per cent. Preference shares and 
still leave par for the Ordinary. It is there- 
fore fair to suggest that the Ordinary should 
eventually be worth more than their present 
value of Is. 6d. 
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(4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 1st, addressed Crossword, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 











that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. S 
mut be on the form below, mone can be accepted from the U.S.A. T 
yolution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue. 
eo 4. 
45 16 / /8 
/ 
2 
22 
<4 25 Fe? 7 
29 J 
= 
J/ 
l 
Across 8. A majority of one, it seems, on the 
. field. (6, 3.) 
1. oer attitude of the card-player. 4 acs the tracts. (7) 
14. His rocket didn’t go up but was on 
6 A —, go free in some circum- the right lines 0.) ms 
10 ag harming to totter inio » 1S Destination of exiled horticulturists 7 
is cna 4 c « a (6 3) 
(Walpole). (S.) 
c ‘ 9) 
Il. It takes shape more readily. (9.) $8. Act thrice. (Anag.) ( 
12. Th tay and pay. (8.) 19. Mixed order to charity makes for 
ey sts pe on - 
“ Peace. (7.) 
P —¥ ae a) ae Ss Oe “ie was striking. resistless and 
ow cou . + 
grand (Goldsmith). (6.) 
15 a pursued by a (Shakespeare) 25. House engulfed in a tarn. (S.) 
{ 
we ts an end to Tariff Reform. (5.) 
16. It may be put on with a brush or , a — Meigs one 
sherwise. (4.) 28 A raz and a bone and a hank of 
” > a * (Kipling). (4) 
recise M 


20. The subjective ego. (5.) 

21. 1 take sides with the politician. (4.) 

2. Milton’s sweetest nymph, (4.) 

2%. To a gnu it changes. ‘6.) 

26. Not Shakespeare’s spelling, but well 
said. (8.) 

2. A word to a goose after which I 
divide the poctess. (9.) 

30. Town of sailors? (5.) 

31. Home-town of Robinson Crusoe. (4.) 

2. Bottom was. (10.) 

Down 

1. He is about four. (5.) 

2 “* The Life-in-Death was she™ 
(Coleridge). (9.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 742 








3. Ladies alter their make-up. (6.) 
4. Sit in choir (Anag.) (10.) 
5. One seldom chooses one’s own. (4.) 
7. Divided flavour. (5.) 
Solution on September 4th 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 742 is Mr. H. H. Davenport, * Old Ways,” 


North Lancing, Sussex. 
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issued by 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


has behind it the security and experience of a 
world-wide organisation tested and _ tried 
throughout 117 years, a Company whose strength 
and resources guarantee the prompt and equit- 
able settlement of claims—fire, accident, motor, 
marine, aviation, and all other classes. 


Head Office London 


1 Dale Street. Liverpool 2 (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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S!R JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 


“It is a Tobacco that should only 


Ss a 
C g° a ¢ be smoked by our greatest men. 
F g A wv ° Were we to present a tin of it to 


our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 

Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 
deeply satisfying. Try it—every 


honours pipeful will honour you with 


smoking riches. 


Obtainable in three fine blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4,3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4, 4 oz. 








Write to 
Director for this free 
booklet, which explains 





‘You! can be 


a C.E.B.S. shareholder 


Here is an excellent opportunity for putting your personal 
savings plan on the soundest of footings. Investing 
membership of the Church of England Building Society 
is open to all. Regular savings or odd amounts—large 
or small—are equally welcome, and you can open a 
_ Share account with any sum from £1 upwards. 


* Your savings will be absolutely secure and 
readily accessible * Every £1 earns interest from 
date of investment to date of withdrawal, credited 
twice a year * You can save trouble and postage 
by paying in through any branch of the Midland 
Bank * There are no incidental charges or 


complicated formalities. 


2 \, y, NET INTEREST 


Income Tax paid by the Society Equivalent to 
Investment £4. 10s 10d.% where an investor is assessable to 
Income Tax at the standard rate of 9s. im the &. 


in detail the special ad- . "yeped + 
<auiniaes Ged aobnannade Assets Exceed: £7,500,000 
afford do by *C.E.B.S c 

“javesment Reserves: £375,000 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


6 & 7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: CENtral °4 Incorporated 1882 











